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Rotes. 


SIR THOMAS MALORY’S “CASTLE TERABIL.” 


Has any attempt been made to identify the 

Castle Terabil,” of the ‘Morte d’Arthur’? In 
the opening section of ‘ The Book of Merlin, and 
the Coming of Arthur,’ it is recorded that when 
the “mighty and noble Duke in Cornwall 
named the Dake of Tintagil,” 
“had this warning [from Utherpendragon]} anon he 
went and furnished and garnished two strong castles of 
his, of the which the one was Tintagil, and that other 
called Terabil. So his wife, dame Igraine, he put in the 
castle of Tintagil, and he put himself in the castle of 
Terabil, the which had many issues and posterns out. 
Then in all haste came Uther, with a great host, and 
laid a siege about the castle of Terabil, and there he 
pitched many pavilions. And there was great war made 
on both parties, and much people slain.” 

Not only, therefore, was Castle Terabil in Corn- 
wall, but it was within easy ride of Tintagil, for, 
in the next section, Merlin, while at the siege of 
the former, says to Uther :— 

“*Now make you ready, this night shall you be with 
Igraine in the castle of Tintagil......for the castle of 
Tintagil is but ten miles hence.’ ” 

Tintagel (to use the modern spelling) we all 
know, and I think there cannot bea doubt that 
the other legendary Arthurian castle was that of 
Launceston. At the period Malory compiled his 
work Launceston Castle was a Cornish stronghold 


of much importance; like Terabil, it “had many 

| issues and posterns out”; and Leland, who testifies 
tothe gates and the postern of “the large and auncient 
Castelle of Launstun,” records that “the moles 
that the kepe stondith on is large and of a terri- 
ble highth, and the arx of it, having 3 severale 
wardes, is the strongest but not the biggest that 
ever I saw in any auncient work in England.” 
And, although it is a few (but only a very few) 
miles more than ten from Tintagel, the precise 
mention of distance is an aid to identify what the 
author had in his mind. 

There is this further point, which is of some 
significance. Carew, in his ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ 
bearing date 1602, observes :— 

“To the town of Launceston there is adjoinant in site, 
but sequestered in jurisdiction, an ancient Castle, whose 
steep, rocky-footed Keep hath its top environed with a 
treble wall; and in regard thereof, men say, was called 
‘Castle Terrible.’” 

Leland, it will have been noted, had used the 
adjective “terrible” in describing the height of 
the mound upon which the fortress stands ; and in 
the description appended to the plate of Laun- 
ceston Castle, dedicated by Samuel and Nathaniel 

suck to Sir William Morice, Bart., of Werrington, 
who died in 1750, is this :— 

“ Launceston alias Dunheved Castle, was a very strong 
place, and therefore obtain’d, the name of Castle 
Terrible,” 

Any other use of the name in this connexion 
I should be glad to have, but, meanwhile, I 
would submit some additional considerations as 
linking Launceston with the Arthurian legend. 
A tributary of the Tamar, which flows into that 
river a little to the east of the town, is called 
the Attery,a name said to be derived from Arthur 
(Mrs. Gibbons, ‘ Itinerary of Launcestoz,’ p. 14), 
just as Carew records that at Camelford, close to 
Tintagel, in testimony that the king there met 
his death, “‘ the olde folke thereabouts will shew 
you a stone, bearing Arthur’s name, though now 
depraved to Atry.” Local tradition also has 
placed Arthur’s grave in the great tumulus known 
as Warbstow Barrows, ten miles from Launceston. 

AcrreD F, Rossrns. 





THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT, 

At 7" S. xi. 434 appear two references to this 
individual. It has been my intention for some 
years to collect data concerning him, and this 
seems a good opportunity for taking the matter in 
hand. I shall be very grateful to any readers of 
‘N. & Q. who will give me further information 
about this interesting personage. The following 
facts relating to Wainewright may interest readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 

My father, Robert Kennedy Nuttall, M.D., was 
stationed professionally for several years at the 
Colonial Hospital, Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s 
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Land, where he saw a good deal of Wainewright. 
We have a number of remarkably fine water-colour 
sketches painted by Wainewright at Hobart. One 
of them is an excellent portrait of my father when 
a young man. I possess one drawing, in pencil, 
which is probably unique. It is a very striking 
portrait of Wainewright, drawn by himself. Under 
this picture, written in pencil by Wainewright, 
one reads, “ Head of a Convict, very characteristic 
of low cunning and revenge!” Beneath the por- 
trait my father added, ‘This is a likeness of 
Thomas Griffiths Wainwright, drawn by himself 
whilst in the Colonial Hospital, Hobart Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land: about the year 1843.” An- 
other memorandum was made by my father in his 
note-book. It reads :— 
“ Wainwright, Thomas Griffiths. Wrote in the London 
Magazine as ‘Janus Weathercock,’ A sketch of his 
character and career may be found in the ‘Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb,’ by Sergt. Talfourd (E. 
Moxon, London, 1848, vol, ii. 8vo.), vol. ii. p. 7. In 
Bulwer’s ‘Lucretia; or, the Children of Night,’ he is 
brought forward as Honoré Gabriel Varney; his Father 
imaginary) as Oliver Dalibard; and his Uncle, Tom 
arney; all good characters in their own way, but 
nothing more than T. G. Wainwright divided into three 
parts ; unite them and you have the man. It may be as 
well to record that I saw him daily for four years whilst 
he was a prisoner in V. D. Land. I have several pictures 
by him, and a iikeness of himself drawn on an old 
dirty Hospital Report, Further notice of this extra- 
ordinary man may be found in the 16th No, of the 
British Quarterly Review for Nov., 1848, and in the 
North British Review for Nov., 1848, No. 19. He died in 
the Colonial Hospital, Hobart Town, of Apoplexy.” 
Wainewright is mentioned in Taylor’s classic 
work on poisons. I have heard that Oscar Wilde 
published a description of Wainewright about a 
year ago. I have rot as yet had an opportunity 
of looking up the reference. 
It might be interesting at some future date to 
reproduce the portrait of Wainewright and rewrite 
his history. 
Gro. H. F. Nurratt, M.D., M.A., Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., U.S. 





FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF ASTROLOGY. 
(See 7% S, xi. 123, 183, 244, 344, 382, 442, 504.) 

Seller, John, Atlas Coelestis, containing the Systems 
and Theoryes of the Planets, the Constellations of the 
Starrs, and other Phenomina of the Heavens, with neces- 

Tables relating thereto. 1678. 

mnertus, Culpeper, and Cole, Drs. The whole Art 
of Astrology, Alchymy, Physic, Chirurgery, Natural 
Philosophy, &e, 1663. 

Shemaya, Eben. The Star, being a Complete System 
of Theoretical and Practical Astrology, with Rules and 
Diagrams. 15839. 

Sibly, Eben. A New and Complete Illustration of the 
Celestial Science of Astrology, 1784 

Sibly, E, New and Complete Illustration of the Science 
of Astrology, with an account of the Diabolical Practice 
of Exorcism. Editions 1785, 1792, 1817. 

Sibly, Eben, Key to Physic and the Occult Sciences, 


containing the System and Order of the Heavens, Ana- 
logy betwixt Angels and the Spirite of Men, Sympathy 
between Celestial and Terrestrial Bodies. 1814. 

Sibly, E. Illustration of the Celestial Science of Astro 
logy; or, the Art of Foretelling Future Events and Con- 
tingencies. 1817. 

Sibly. Astronomy and Elementary Philosophy, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Placidus de Titus; to which are 
added Introductory Notes and Observations, with a con- 
cise Method of judging Horary Questions, select Aphoriems, 
and every other Requisite to elucidate Elementary Agency 
and to form a Complete Body of Astral Knowledge. Lon- 
don, 1789. 

Simbal de Spadicine, Astrologues de I'Etat de Milan. 
Le Mirror d’Astrologie, ou le Passtime de la Jeunesse, 
traitant de I'Inclination de 1! Homme et de sa Nativitie 
des Maladies des Femmes, de leur Inclination, et du Bien 
et - Mal qui accompagne leurs Jours, &c. A, Troyes, 
1738. 

Simmonite, W. J., Pbh.D., M.A. Prognostications on 
Revolutions ; or, Solar Figures, showing the Daily Events 
likely to occur throughout the Natal Year of any Per- 
son’s Horoscope. London, n.d. 

Simmonite, W. J. Scientific and Literary Messenger. 
Devoted to...... Astrology. 1843. 

Simmonite. Horary Astrology, containing improved 
Methods of solving the Thousand Inquiries relating to 
Futurity. N.d. 

Sinclair. Satan's Invisible World Discovered; or, 
a Collection of Modern Relations, Astrology, &c. 

8 


Smedley. Occult Sciences, and of the Traditions, 
Superstitions, Dreams, Trances, Wonders of Divination, 


Charms, &c. London, 1855. 
Stella, Rupertus. The Astrologian’s Guide in Horary 
Astrology. 1832. 


Straggling Astrologer, The, of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; or, Compendium of Astrology, Geomancy, and 
Occult Philosophy. 1825. 

Strangehope, 8S. Book of Knowledge, containing a 
Brief Introduction to Astrology, &c. 1679. 

Swift, Jonathan (Isaac Bickerstaff). Predictions for 
the Year 1708, wherein the Month and Day of the Month 
are eet down, the Persons named, and the great Actions 
and Events of Next Year particularly related, as they 
will come to pass. Written to prevent the People of 
England from being farther imposed on by vulgar 
Almanac Makers. London, 1708, 

Table, A, of the Twelve Astrological Houses of Heaven 
for the Latitude of 51° 34’, carefully composed into a Book 
of Figures ready set, with a Table of Essential Dignities 
of the Planets. 1651. 

Taisner, John. Chiromancy ; or, Art of Foretelling 
Events of Life by the Hand, Natural and Judicial Astro- 
logy, Influence of the Heavenly Bodies, In Latin. 1562, 

Taisner, Astrologie Judiciarne, Colon, 1559. 

Tansteteri, G. C. Artificum de Applicatione Astro 
logiz ad Medicinz. Argent, 1531. 

Titis, Placidus de. Primum Mobile, with Theees to 
the Theory and Canons for Practice, wherein is demon- 
strated the Nature and Extent of Celestial Influx upon 
a Faculties and Corporeal Affections of Man. 

812. 

Varaba, Mihira Brihat Sambita. Natural Astrology. 
Translated into English by N, Chidambaram Iyer, 
Madras, 1883. 

Varley’s Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy. 1828. 

Waite, A. E. Elphias Levi's Mysteries of Magic, in- 
cluding Doctrine of Spiritual Essences, Necromancy, 
Black Magic, Mysteries of Phantoms, Key of Mesmerism, 
Astrology. London, 1886. 

Wedgewood, R, The Book of Remembrance, the Outline 
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of an Almanac, constructed on the Ancient Cycles of 
Time, with a Chronological Genealogy of Saturn, 1814, 

Weigullus, V. Astrologie Theologized. 1649. 

Whalley, John. Claudius Ptolemy's Quadripartite ; 
or, Influences of the Stars. 1786. 

Widebvrgii, Jo. Bernardi, Public Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Jena, Oratio panegyrica de 
influxu siderum in temperamentum Hominis. 1720. 

Wilson, James, The Tetrabiblos; or, Quadripartite 
of Ptolemy, being Four Books relative to the Starry In- 
fluences, translated from the Copy of Leo Allatius, 1500. 
Reprint, 1830. 

Wilson. Dictionary of Astrology, in which every 
Technical Obstruse Term belonging to the Science is 
minutely and correctly explained. 

Wing, Vincent, and Leybourn, Wm. Urania Practice ; 
or, Practical Astronomie, with an Ephemeris for Nine- 
teen Years, beginning Anno 1643. 1649. 

Wing, V. Harmonicon Celeste; or, the Celestial 
Harmony of the Visible World, commended as useful to 
all Scholars, Astrologers, Poete, Physitians,&c. 1651. 

Wolfium, H. Brevis et Perspicua Ratio Judicanda 
Genituras ex Physicis causis et vera Experientia Ex- 
tracta. Autore Cypriano Leonitio 4 Leonici Preefixa est 
Admonitio de Vero et Licito Astrologiz usu per H. W. 
Joannis, de Londinensis de przstantio ribus quibusdam 
Natur Virtutibus. London, 1558. 

Worsdale, J. Nativity of Napoleon according to the 
Precepts of Ptolemy. Stockport, n.d. 

Zadkiel. Handbook of Astrology, by which every 
Question of the Future on which the Mind is anxious 
may be truly Answered. 1803. Another edition, 2 vols., 
1860. 

Zadkiel. Astronomical Grammar, containing all 
Things necessary for calculating a Nativity by Common 
Arithmetic. 1833 and 1849. 

Zadkiel’s Legacy, foreshowing the History of the 
World for Two Hundred Years to come. Essays on 
a Astrology and the Nativity of the Prince of Wales. 
842, 

Zuriel. A Series of Lectures on the Science of Celestial 
Philosophy ; or, the Language of the Stars. 18365. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Sir Peter Denis, Bart., Vicz-ApMirAL.—He 
was interred, with others of his family, in the 
burial-ground of the parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Holborn. The inscriptions found on two 
existing gravestones furnish the information that 
Sir Peter Denis, Bart., Vice-Admiral of the Red 
Squadron, died June 11, 1778, aged sixty-five. 
(The article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. xiv. p. 350, makes the date of death 
June 12, 1778; but the obituary notices appear- 
ing in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1778, vol. xlviii. 
pp. 267, 286, 372, confirm the accuracy of the 
monumental inscription.) His wife, Elizabeth, 
died December 30, 1765, aged forty-four years. 
This lady, a natural daughter of John James 
Heidegger (1659 ?-1749), manager of the opera, 
had, prior to her marriage, on September 2, 1750, 
with Capt. Denis, been known as Miss Pappet. 

Sir Peter's mother, Martha, relict of the Rev. 
Jacob Denis, died July 11, 1746, aged seventy- 
seven ; his brother Charles, the author of ‘Select 


the French of ‘The Siege of Calais,’ a tragedy, 
by M. Pierre Laurent Buirette de Belloy, London, 
1765, 8vo., died at Maze Hill, Greenwich, co. 
Kent, June 1, 1772, aged sixty-seven ; and his 
sister Elizabeth Denis died in Dean Street, Soho, 
January 10, 1794, aged eighty-seven years. A 
brief notice of the above-named Rev. Jacob Denis 
will be found in Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage of England,’ 
1771, ed. Kimber and Johnson, vol. iii. p. 243. 

DanieL Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


SKeLtvuM.—Sir Richard Grenville, having volun- 
teered his services to the Parliament, and being 
made by them colonel of horse, was entrusted with 
a large sum of money to pay the wages of his men 
and the expenses of recruiting others. Whereupon 
he deserted to the king at Oxford, carrying the 
money with him. Therefore did the Council of 
War cause two gibbets to be set up, the one 
against the Royal Exchange and the other in 
Palace Yard, Westminster, upon which gibbets 
were affixed copies of their order, dated March 15, 
1643/4, proclaiming 
“the said Richard Greenvile, Traitor, Rogue, Villaine, 
and Sckel!um, not onely uncapable of Military imploy- 
ment, but of all acquaintance and conversation with men 
of honesty and honour.” 

H. H. 8. 


** ApmiraL Carist” Eritapa.—I have a note 
of an instance of this “ nautical inscription” some 
years earlier than the one claiming to be “the 
true text” (7™ S. xi. 500). I copied it last year 
from a tombstone in the hillside churchyard of the 
disused church of Uphill, about two miles along 
the coast from Weston-super-Mare :— 
Tho’ boisterous winds and Neptune's waves 
Have tossed us to and fro, 
In spite of both by God's decree 
We harbour here below. 
Where at an anchor we do ride 
With many of our fleet. 
Yet once again shall we set sail 
Our Admiral Christ to meet. 
The name commemorated was “ Biss, mariner,” 
and the date 1792. 
I have several times met this epitaph in slightly 
varying versions in other places; but the only one 
I can name with certainty is Gorlestone, near Yar- 
mouth. On one occasion I remember the last line 
was “ improved ” (!) into 
Our Saviour Christ to meet, 
R. H. Bosk. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Swirt: BernaRDIN DE Sarnt-Prerre: Worps- 
wortH.—The following parallel is so close that I 
think Saint-Pierre must have had Swift in his 
mind when writing the passage in question. It 
is, at all events, an interesting coincidence. I 
widely differ in opinion from both the English and 





Fables,’ London, 1754, 8vo., and translator from 


the French writer. There is a certain amount of 
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truth in the sentiment, but it is stated in a very 
exaggerated way. Man does not live by bread 
alone, nor, perhaps I may add, by bread chiefly. 
See Carlyle on “Pig Philosophy” in his eighth 
* Latter-Day Pamphlet’; also Emile Souvestre’s 
charming little tale in ‘Au Coin du Feu,’ entitled 
* Les Choses Inutiles.’ It is, however, only fair to 


Saint-Pierre to state that a few pages further on 
he speaks of books in terms worthy of Milton’s 
* Areopagitica ’:— 

“Le Vieillard (A Paul): Vous servirez les hommes, 
dites-vous ; mais celui qui fait produire & un terrain une 
gerbe de blé de plus leur rend un plus grand service que 
qui leur donne un, livre.” —* Paul et Virginie,’ x. 


celui 

88) 

“ And he gave it for his opinion that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or tvo blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians 

ut together.”—*‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ “ Voyage to Brob- 
ingnag,”’ 1726. 

If Swift may have suggested the above thought 
to Saint-Pierre, it is, on the other hand, pleasant 
to think that perhaps Wordsworth’s ‘Poems on 
the Naming of Places, written at various times 
from 1800 to 1845, may have been originally sug- 
gested by the passage in Saint-Pierre’s beautiful 
romance beginning, “Rien n’était plus agréable 
que les noms donnés a la plupart des retraites 
charmantes de ce labyrinthe,” &c. Virginie her- 
self was worthy to represent the 

Lady of the mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance, 
in the fourth of the above-named series of poems. 
JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 


Barsapors Recorps.—There is in the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office in Barbadoes a collection of 
records, dating from the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, packed away in some fifty 
boxes, without any arrangement, and without 
indices or lists of contents. These records are in- 
valuable, relating as they do to the first settlers of 
the colony, of whom many were connected with 
ancient and historical families of England, while 
others were political déportés, It is satisfactory to 
learn that at the instance of the Hon. C. A. King- 
Harman, Colonial Secretary, a committee bas been 
appointed by the Colonial Government to inquire 
and report on the best means of preserving these 
old records, and it is hoped that they may be sorted 
and catalogued, so as to make them available to 
literary men and others. Societies interested in 
historical and genealogical research might assist in 
carrying out this desirable object. X. Bexe. 


Crerxe Asner. (See 7” S. xi. 481.)—It may 
be that in the account of Lubbesthorpe Abbey, in 
Leicestershire, at the above reference, by the 
“ Abbey of Creyke or Creke, in Norfolk,” is meant 
an Augustine nunnery at Flixton, in Suffolk, near 





Beccles, which was founded by Lady Margery 
Creke or Creyke, in 1258. This is said to have 
been valued at the dissolution of the monasteries 
at 231. 4s. 1}d. perannum. The following curious 
illustrative information is given concerping this 
nunnery in a note in Burke's ‘History of the Com- 
moners,’ vol. iv. p, 24, under the pedigree of Creyke 
of Marton :— 

“The name of Creyke or Creik occurs in early times 
in Suffolk. Margery Creyke, according to Dugdale, 
founded a monastery at Flixton, in that county, about 
four bundred years ago. It likewiee occurs in Cam- 
bridgeshire. In the south ai-le of Westley Waterless 
Church is a gravestone with figures of a knight and his 
lady, engraved on brass plates, under canopies. This is 
commonly supposed to represent Sir John de Creyke, 
temp, Edward I1, and his lxdy; but the arms are not 
those of the Yorkshire family. It appears by record 
that a manor in the parish of Westley Waterless passed 
by conveyance in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury from the family of Creyke to that of Vauncy.” 

Westley Waterless is a parish in Cambridgeshire, 
five miles from Newmarket. The arms of Creyke, 
as given by Burke, are, Per fess arg. and sa. a 
pale and three ravens (called creykes in the old 
language of Yorkshire) counterchanged. Crest : 
On a garb or, a raven proper. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Arcu£an.—In the Oxford ‘Dictionary’ the 
earliest use of this word is given as 1881. In the 
American Journal of Science, April, 1872, p. 253, 
Prof. J. D. Dana writes :— 

“Since the term Azoic has been ruled out by facts 
proving that the era was not throughout destitute of 
life, I propose to use for the Azoic era and its rocks the 
general term Archean (or Archéan, from the Greek 
apxatog, pertaining to the beginning.” 

R. B. 


Newport, R.1., U.S. 


Sxapow.—This work bas gota new meaningowing 
to the exigencies of Irish pelitics. I do not think to 
shadow, in the sense of to watch, to accompany, to 
spy upon, is more than five yearsold. It has, how- 
ever, I am sorry to say, found its way into non- 
political literature. In Mr. George F. X. Griffiths’s 
translation of the Abbé Constant Fouard’s ‘The 
Christ the Son of God,’ Longmans, 1891, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: “He was shadowed by 
spies, who were stirring up the crowd against 
Him” (vol. i. p. 238). ASTARTE. 


Fevpat Tenvre.— 

“* But San Giacinto is prince. He will do homage for 
his titles next Epiphany.’ 

“Yes, He must present his ten pounds of wax and 
a silver bowl—cbeap !’ observed Meschini, with a grin. 

“It may be pone 4 here that the families of the 
Roman nobility were all subject to a yearly tribute of 
merely nominal value, which they presented to the Pope 
at the Feast of the Epiphany. The custom was feudal, 
the Pope having been the feudal lord of all the nobles 
until 1870. The tribute generally consisted of « certain 
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weight of pure wax, or of a piece of silver of a specified 
value, or sometimes of both, Asan instance of the sur- 
vival of such customs in other countries, | may mention 
the case of one great Irish family which to this day re- 
ceives from another a yearly tribute, paid alternately in 
the shape of a golden rose and a golden spur.” —‘ Sant’ 
llario,’ by F, Marion Crawford, 1889, p. 290. 

The feudal tenures by rose and spur are common 
enough ; but surely the collection of golden roses 
and golden spurs must become rather embarrassing. 
Does the one “great Irish family” ever consent 
to the other great Irish family melting down a few 
of them, to save room in the great Irish family 
plate-chest ? W. G. Br. 

Glasgow. 


Dicxens’s ‘Curistuas Carot.’—In the intro- 
duction to Mr. Elliot Stock’s recent facsimile of 
the MS. of the ‘ Christmas Carol’ Mr. F. G. Kit- 
ton mentions the various issues of the first edition, 
and notices one or two points which he says are 
chiefly interesting to bibliographers. As the biblio- 
grapby of Dickens is interesting to many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ I may point out that these issues 
may be tabled as under :— 

(a) Title-page printed in red and blue and dated 1843, 
yellow end-papers to cover. 

(5) Title-page printed in red and blue and dated 1843, 
green end-papers to cover. 

(c) Title-page printed in red and blue and dated 1844, 
yellow end-papers to cover, 

(d) Title-page printed in red and green and dated 1844, 
green end-papers to cover. 

(e) Title-page printed in red and green and dated 1844, 
yellow end-papers to cover. 

Issue @ is the one which is ordinarily met with. 
Of issue c I only know of one copy, which was 
advertised by Mr. W. T. Spencer, of New Oxford 
Street, in his Catalogue No. 32, at the price of 
ten pounds. A copy of issue d was purchased 
some years ago by me from Mr. Spencer, and I 
believe it to be the same as that mentioned by Mr. 
C. P. Johnston in his ‘ Hints to Collectors.’ I have 
not heard of another copy. At the same time Mr. 
Spencer informed me that he had a copy of issue ¢ 
in stock, and I have since seen another advertised 
by Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons, of Brompton Road, 
in their Catalogue No. 202, for six guineas. Which 
of these is actually the first issue it is impossible 
to say. They all, of course, have “Stave I.” in- 
stead of “Stave One” at the commencement of 
the story, and, with the exception of a, are all ex- 
cessively rare, W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


_ Bumsoat: Bummaree.—Looking into the dic- 
tionary for information, I found one little point 
upon which meseemed I could give more than I 


received. Take the following words in the order 
of their earliest occurrence: Bottomry, 1622; 
bummery, 1663 ; bumboat, 1671; bwmmaree, 1707. 
Of the last it is said that the origin is unknown, 
and of the third that it denotes primarily a boat 





for the conveyance of filth from a ship, and only 
secondarily for the carrying of goods to a ship. In 
the earliest quotation for the first the spelling is 
bottommarie, and the kind of borrowing which it 
denotes is said to be done commonly under 
pressure of necessity, and at a high rate of 
interest. Now comes my connecting link. In 
Occurrences from Foreign Parts, No. 66, Feb- 
ruary 14-21, 1660, isa notice of “monies to be 
taken up, or delivered on Botto- Maria, commonly 
called Bomaria ” (see advertisement quoted ante, 
p- 2). This last form joins on to bummery, of 
which Dr. Murray has an example, dated 1663, in 
& quotation showing clear reference tousury. That 
bummery and bummaree, which only vary in 
spelling, were until quite lately cant terms for 
a usurer who lent money for short terms at exorbi- 
tant rates, can easily be shown, though for the 
moment I can only lay my hand on one quota- 
tion. In ‘ Low-Life ; or, a Critical Account 

of a Sunday within the Bills of Mortality,’ 
1764, mention is made of ‘‘ Usurers, commonly 
called Bummarees, trudging about from Alehouse 
to Alehouse after their Debtors.” Now the 
word only survives as the name of a fish-jobber 
at Billingsgate, probably from former usurious 
practices on his part, and as the alternative title 
of the bumboat-man, who has from time imme- 
morial been credited with a kindred habit. Does 
it not seem plain that the origin of bummaree is 
but a shallow mystery, and that the “bumboat” 
was always the boat of the bummaree, and only 
came to be used as a filth-boat because, when re- 
turning empty, it was readily available for the 
purpose? I write this in fear and trembling, for 
Pror. Skeat (7 S,. i. 313) has said that the 
origin of “ bumboat ” is “ certainly ” otherwise. 

H. Hatiipay Spar.ine, 


Grass In ALBEMARLE StReEtT.— Passing along 
Albemarle Street recently I observed grass grow- 
ing from the joint between the curbstone and the 
gutter. I counted no fewer than fourteen flourish- 
ing and healthy-looking plants in a length of about 
thirty-three yards, opposite Nos, 47-51. The matter 
seems unusual enough to deserve record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

ALEX. BEAZELEY, 


EcLIPSES SAID TO BE MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 
—In Swmith’s ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ under 
“ Eclipse of the Sun,” it is said that, although no 
historical notice of an eclipse occurs in the Bible, 
“there are passages in the prophets which contain 
manifest allusion to this phenomenon.” I cannot 
consider these allusions so manifest as the author of 
that article does, and it is well now to call attention 
to the subject, as it is understood that a new edition 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ is in progress. The first is in 
Amos viii, 9, where the expressions “I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day,” are supposed to refer to 
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the total eclipse of the sun which occurred 
on February 9, B.c. 784. Reference to Op- 
polzer’s ‘Canon der Finsternisse’ (Vienna, 1887) 
will show that that eclipse was total only in the 
Indian Ocean and in part of Africa. In Micah 
iii. 6 we read, “The day shall be dark [R.V., 
black] over them,” and it is suggested that this 
was caused by the total eclipse of June 5, B.c, 716. 
The central line of that eclipse passed over nearly 
the same part of the earth as that of the other. 
The only part of Asia where it could have been 
total was the extreme south of India. Finally, we 
are told in ihe ‘ Dictionary’ that “a passing notice 
in Jer. xv. 9 coincides in date with the eclipse of 
September 30, p.c. 610, so well known from 
Herodotus’s account (i. 74, 103). There is very 
little doubt that the eclipse mentioned by Herodotus, 
which is said by him to have put a stop to an 
impending battle between the Medes and Lydians, 
and to have been predicted by Thales, was that of 
May 28, 8.c. 585, which was the year after Jeru- 
salem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. It is pos- 
sible that Jeremiah may refer to some other 
eclipse; and in the ‘Speaker's Commentary’ it is 
suggested that the passage alludes to the disas- 
trous battle of Megiddo (in which King Josiah 
fell), and then the writer takes the same view 
as that in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary,’ that the prophet 
refers in fact to the eclipse of September 30, B.c. 
610. Now that eclipse was not total in the Holy 
Land, or anywhere nearer it than the other side of 
the Black Sea. The central line passed over the 
north of England ; but the duration of totality was 
very short in any part of Europe, and was greatest 
in Central Asia. W. T. Lysn. 
Blackheath. 


Morte.—I find that the account of the word 
mute in my ‘ Dictionary’ is incorrect. It is not of 
French origin, but borrowed immediately from 
Latin. The M.E. muet is not the same word, but 
is borrowed from the O.F. muet, which represents a 
diminutive form *mutettus, and not the primary 
form mutus. Mute is common in Shakespeare, 
but I presume that it is not in use at a much 
earlier date. Watrter W. Sxear. 


Tae Kwyicutsoop or Sir Taomas Morr.— 
Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors’ 
(i. 516), states that Sir Thomas More was knighted 
in 1514. This cannot be correct, nor does Camp- 
bell adduce authority for it. He is described as 
“ Thoma[s] More gentleman ” in a document in the 
Lansdowne Collection (Brit. Mus.) belonging to 
1517. He was included in the commission of the 
peace for Hants in 1515, but not as a knight (‘ Br. 
Cal.,’ ii. 170, 670); so also in 1518 (ibid., 3917). 
In 1519, when nominated ambassador to treat with 
the Hanse, he is styled in the commission “Thome 





More armigeri” (Rym. ‘ Foed.,’ xiii. 722). The 
first mention that I find of him as a knight in the 


Calendar of Domestic Papers is in ‘ Br. Cal.,’ iii. 
1437, in a letter of Pace to Wolsey, dated July 24, 
1521. That this was the real year of his knight- 
hood further appears by a letter of the same year 
from Erasmus to Budzus (‘ Er. Ep.,’ xvii. 16), in 
which Erasmus, after mentioning that More has 
been appointed treasurer, adds: “ Nec hoc con- 
tentus princeps benignissimus: equitis aurati 
dignitatem adjecit.” (See ‘Br. Cal.,’ iii. 1527.) 
There is no record of his knighthood in Metcalfe’s 
‘ Book of Knights,’ London, 1885. 
I. S. Leapam. 
Reform Club, 8. W. 


Mopern Latix.—As an example of how an 
ignorant person may garble a Latin inscription, I 
have never met with anything to equal the follow- 
ing, which is on the front of the Free School in 
the High Street of Rochester :— 


D™ Josephus Williamson Eq. Aurar. 
Hane Scholam 
Marhemarieis Diseiplinis Dicarhm 
Classi Britannicze 
Iuvenum Subinde Pullulanrium Seminarium 
Civirari Roffensi 
Benevolenria Sux Monumenium 
Sumpru Proprio Exrrui 
Ac Annuo Solario Dorari 
Teframenro lufsir 
Johannes Boys Thomas Addison 
Josephus Hornsby Armigeri 
Per Agendum Curaven 
A.Ch. mpcovu1t. 


W. J. L. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Ki1it.—The origin and history of the Highland 
kilt have been discussed in every series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
At present I do not propose to enter into the dis- 
pute, but would simply inquire for an early in- 
stance of the word itself. The earliest entry I 
have is taken from Drinkwater’s ‘ History of the 
Siege of Gibraltar,’ where, however, the word ap- 
pears in an unusual form, and also italicized, as if 
it might not be quite familiar to the reader. De- 
scribing a sortie, Capt. Drinkwater says, “A 
volunteer, indeed, of the 73rd Regiment lost his 
kelt in the attack’ (‘ History of the Siege of Gib- 
raltar,’ 1786, fourth edition, p. 202). Can any one 
oblige me with an earlier quotation / 

J. Drxow. 


Portrait oF Fire.pinc.—Can any information 
be furnished in regard to the portrait in oil of 
Henry Fielding sold with the effects of Sir Robert 
Harvey, Crown Point, Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
in the autumn of 1870, and described in the cata- 
logue of the sale as the original portrait painted 
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by Hogarth, referred to in Cunningham’s ‘ Painters 
and Sculptors’? J. M. Bucses. 
Boston, U.S. 


Wiu1am Boyp, the third son of the last Earl of 
Kilmarnock, at the time of the attainder was serv- 
ing in the English navy under Commodore Hewitt. 
Can you give me any information as to his marriage, 
issue (if any), and death ? . 


Manor or Hercirs, Uxsringe.—Can any one 
oblige by information as to the original owner of 
the manor of Hercies, Uxbridge; and also Macolyne 
de Hercy, of Clifford’s Inn, temp. Edward III.? 
Joseph Pontifex, “ Recorder” about 1780, place 
unknown. C. Hercy. 


Fiztp-names.—Can any of your readers explain 
the following field-names, taken from the tithe 
map of Rowington parish? Thion, Eddybutts, 
Kettlebus, Smocks Skirts Meadow, Middle Maids 
Meadow, The Redding. G. T. B. 


Witttams Famity.—A cousin of mine has in 
his possession some plate engraved with these 
arms : Gyronny of eight erm. and se., a lion ramp. 
or (Williams), impaling Arg., a fesse az. between 
three boars’ heads couped sa. (Alyson). Crest: A 
talbot passant per pale erm. andor. My maternal 
grandfather, Dr. Andrew Williams, of Southamp- 
ton, married —— Alyson, and by her had tiiree 
daughters—Sophia, the wife of Sir Edward G. T. 
Page-Turner, Bart.; Maria, the wife of Sir Henry 
Hart, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the Blue and a 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital ; Ellen, the 
wife of James Taylor, of the H.E.I.C.S. The 
above arms of Williams indicate a connexion with 
the Llangibby, co. Monmouth, family, extinct 
baronets, The Alyson is, I think, of a Kentish 
stock. I am anxious to learn something of this 
Andrew Williams, and should be glad of any in- 
formation tending to identify him. I should also 
be glad of information relating to the Hart and 
Taylor families, Replies may be addressed direct to 
Frep. A, BLayDEs, 
Bedford, ; 


Errmotocy or Rotnesay.—The old form of 
Rothesay was Rothissay, Raythysay, &c. Is there 
apy connexion between this Rothy and Rothismen, 
Roythismen, the assessors to the Lawman in a 
Morse court of justice ; or is it connected with 
rath, Irish for a circular fort? Cf. “ Rothyncr- 
man,” “ Logyrothmen in Mar.” 

J. K, Hewison. 

Rothesay. 


A Coin.—Can any of your readers give me in- 
formation respecting a coin which has been dug up 


in a garden here? On one side it bears the Queen’s | 
head, round which is the inscription, in English, | 


“ Victoria, Queen of Great Britain,” and the date 
1854, 


| 





On the reverse side are the Prince of | 


Wales’s plumes encircled by a wheel, on the top 
of which is a crown, and round the whole are the 
words, “The Prince of Wales’s model half- 
sovereign.” The “milling” round the edge is 
distinct, and the coin, though worn, is not de- 
faced ; it has evidently been under the ground 
for some years. I should like to know if the coin 
is of any value, and what the origin of it was. 
Lewis TIARKs. 
Loxton, near Weston-super- Mare, 


AvuTHor anp Source or Quotation WANTED. 
—Could any reader oblige by saying where (author 
and book) the following sentence occurs: “ Man 
feareth God ; howsomever, it seemeth not in him, 
by some rude jests he will make”? 

: GLASTONBURY. 


CHAUCER AND EwELine, NEAR WoopstTock.— 
In ‘ Woodstock,’ ed. 1860, vol. i, amongst the 
wood-engravings there is one (p. 60) described in 
the “ List of Illustrations” as “ Chaucer’s Tomb, 
Eweline Church, Woodstock,” and (p. 195) “Tower 
and Porch of Eweline Church, near Woodstock, the 
Burial-place of Chaucer.” What does this mean ? 
Nothing in Westminster Abbey is better known 
than the tomb of Chaucer. It is very remarkable 
that such a mistake should occur twice in the same 
volume. May it be that there is a cenotaph of 
Chaucer in Eweline Church? Even if there ie, 
this would not make it “the burial-place of 
Chaucer.” Had Chaucer any connexion with 
Eweline? Will some one who has ready access 
to the illustrated 48-vol. “ Waverley Novels” see 
if this error is repeated in editions later than 1860? 

JONATHAN BovucuikEr. 

[The design, by Dickes, of Chaucer’s tomb, Wood- 
stock, appears at p. 60 of the illustrated edjtion of ‘ Wood 
stock,’ 1868. } 


PLant-LorE.—What is the botanical name of 
the plant which is said to have sprung from Helen’s 
tears, and which had the power of destroying 
tears? Where can I find a poetical allusion to this 
myth? Pau Q. KarKeex. 

Torquay. 


CuronicLes oF Enctanp,—On pp. 445, 446 of 
Lowndes’s ‘Manual,’ Bohn’s edition, 1864, are 
described several “short chronicles,” ranging in 
date from 1539 to 1559. Itis not probable that 
many of these little books are in existence, as they 
were evidently printed for the use of schools and 
families, and were probably subjected to rough 
usage. I lately picked up a small volume of this 
series, which has unfortunately lost its title-page, 
but seems perfect in other respects. The collation 
extends from Ai to Piii, and it would therefore 
seem to be the volume described by Lowndes as 
“A breuiat Cronicle contayning all the Kynges, from 
Brute to this day, and many notable ~y out 
of divers Chronicles, from William the Conqueroure, 
vnto the Yeare of Christ, u.v.Lv,, with the Mayors and 
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Shryffes of the Citie of London, newly corrected and 
amended, Impr, by Jhon Kynge. 16mo, P. 3 in eights, 
In this book it is said ‘ Printing began at Mens by John 
Faust, 1457.’” 

My copy varies from this description in the fact 
that there is no mention of Brute in it, the volume 
commencing with “ William Conquerour,” and 
ending with the year 1555. Under the year 1457 
occurs the entry : “In the city of Mens in Ger- 
many was the science of Printing firste inuented 
by one named Johannes Faustius.” I should be 
glad to learn if a more carefully compiled biblio- 
graphical list than that to be found in Lowndes is 
accessible in any other publication. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


Otp Evyettsn Bisnorrics.—Does any map 
exist, and, if so, where, showing the old English 
dioceses previous to the changes made by Henry 
VIIL.? N. M. & A. 


Tae Lyte Famity or Scortanp.—Who can 
tell if this family, which some genealogists assert 
had possessions in the Isle of Bute so early as the 
eleventh or twelfth century, is a branch of the 
family of De Insulis, or Macdonnell, descended 
from Somerled? It appears to have had intimate 
associations with the early Stewards, and to have 
had long residence at Duchal, in Renfrewshire, 
ending about 1550. Its arms were so dissimilar to 
those of the English families of the name as to | 
imply they bore no relation. Who can tell of the | 
family, its origin, &c. ? 





_ Femate Writer or a Forro.—Miss Sewell, 
in ‘A Glimpse of the World,’ makes one of the 
characters make an observation, or ask a question, 





to the effect that there is no instance of such 
writing. Is this so? Of course I am not referring | 
to such folios as the Queen, or the like. I am 
aware of the folio translations of the romances of 


here. Now the Saxon was less cultivated than 
either the Latin or Norman. The Langue d’Oil 
suppressed the Langue d’Oc, but the latter was a 
far more refined and elegant speech than that which 
was victorious. The Arabic in Spain bid fair at 
one time to overthrow the Spanish; but here 
again the more barbarous got the upper hand at 
last. Is any formula arrived at by those who 
have studied this question ? C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Sotvtion or Enxicma Wantep.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your correspondents will 
tell me the answer to the following enigma, one 
which is ascribed to Charles James Fox :— 


What tho’ some boast thro’ ages dark 
Their pedigree from Noah's Ark, 
Painted on parchment nice ; 
I'm older still, for I was there, 
And before Adam did appear 
With Eve in Paradise. 


For I was Adam, Adam I, 
And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 
In spite of wind and weather ; 
Yet, mark me, Adam was not I, 
Neither was Mrs. Adam I, 
Unless we were together. 
Suppose, then, Eve and Adam talking, 
With all my heart; but if they ‘re walking, 
There ends my simile ; 
For tho’ I 've tongue and often talk, 
And tho’ I’ve legs, yet when | walk 
It puts an end to me. 
Not such an end but that I ’ve breath ; 
Therefore to such a kind of death 
i make but small objection ; 
For soon I’m at my post anew, 
And tho’ oft Christian, yet ’tis true 
I die by Resurrection, 
Frepe. Rowe. 


Hats.—Will some one, for the benefit of the 
social historians of the future, give us a definition 
of the term “‘ pot-hat”? Until lately I always 


M. de Scudery, but they were not originally in that thought it was short for “‘chimney-pot hat,” less 
form. Ep. Marswatt. | reverently known asa “tile”; but at the present 
time it is often applied to a felt hat, otherwise 
known as a “‘ billycock,” while the “chimney-pot” 
| is called a “‘top-hat” or “topper,” a name which is 


— Duchess of Newcastle is responsible for a score | 
folios. } 


Livovat Svrvivat.—In a very well written 
paper in the Retrospective Review (iii. 202), on 
*The Poetical Literature of Spain,’ it is asserted | 
that when two languages contend for the mastery 

vi- 


lization of the modern sort has shown a ten- | 


surely applicable to any hat an situ. An authorita- 
tive deliverance on this subject may save pages of 
correspondence in the ‘N. & Q.’ of the twentieth 
century. Perrasvs. 


Manners Pepicres.—It appears from some of 


the more civilized generally predominates. Ci 

dency to cut the throats of those that oppose it. |the Harleian MSS. (e. g., 1094, 1184, 1553) that 
Mr. Froude says it is right and proper that it | Rob, Lane, son and heir of Sir Will. Lane, of 
should do so. In this way I can understand its Glendon, Northants (who died 1615) was entered 
ultimate predominancy, for it effectually suppresses | in the Visitation of that county as having married 
conversation to cut the throat of the speaker.|a sister of Sir Ch. Manners. Sir Ch. Manners 
But, after all, is it a fact? The Saxon rooted out | was the only son of Thomas, to whom his father 
the Roman speech, or, at any rate, predominated. | Thomas, Earl of Rutland, bequeathed in 1543 his 
The Norman checked the Saxon for a season, but | manor of Turnham Hall and Cliff, in the parish of 
the latter finally predominated for the second time Hemmynburgh, Yorks, The father of Sir Charles 
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died in 1591, leaving, according to most of the 
peerages, only twc daughters, who married Vava- 
sour and Pontrell. Can any one refer me to any 
authorities deciding which of these is correct ? 
Sarum. 


De Leysovrw Famity.—I should be much 
obliged for information about the De Leybourn 
family, their origin, position, locality, and genea- 
logy. They flourished during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Any particulars about any 
individuals of this family will be acceptable—for 
instance, one, Sir William de Leybourn, was 
styled, “‘ Admiral of the Seas” in the year 1297. 
T should like information about this scion, and also 
about one who was Bishop of Carlisle in the years 
1504-1508, INQUIRER. 


Oke oF BarrowriEtp.—In a volume I have 
is an armorial book-plate with name J. Orr, of 
Barrowfield, Esq.; probable date about end of last 
century. Can any of your readers give me in- 
formation about the family ? G F. 


County or Breprorp.—What histories of the 
county, hundreds, towns, and parishes of Bedford- 
shire have been published ? Norwicu. 


Greek Martrrs.—Mr. Athelstan Riley, in his 
* Athos; or, the Mountain of the Monks,’ mentions 


churches dedicated respectively to ‘‘The Five 
Martyrs,” “The Forty Martyrs,” and “The Six- 


and-twenty Martyrs.” Where are the names of 
these saints of the Greeks to be found? They do 
not, I think, occur in the Roman calendar. 

Anon. 

“Town Him.”—In Applebee’s Original Weekly 
Journal, January 14, 1721, occurs the following, 
which is not explained by any book of reference 
I have been able to consult :— 

“One Mr. C(leve}r, who lately became a Bankrupt, 
being suspected of concealing his Effects, contrary to 
the Statute, which makes it Death, his Creditors are 
endeavouring to get him committed to Newgate, in order 
to TOWN him.” 

In the Museum copy the name is completed in 
MS. “Town” is printed in capitals, as I have 
written it. H. H. 8. 


Taz Warre Harvest.—In Cumberland this 
term is applied to a summer of rather distant 
date. Why? Can the tradition or allusion be 
explained ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

yde Park Mansions, N.W. 


CraDtE-Lanp.—In the parish of Braunton, 
North Devon, some estates are still held as “cradle- 
land,” ¢. ¢., passing to the youngest member of the 
family. Can any one tell me if this custom pre- 
vails in any other district in Eagland, and under 
what name? I think I have heard that it was a 
custom in Kent, but that the word “ cradle-land ” 
was unknown there. J. F. W. 





Replies, 


BOOK CHAINED TO TOMB. 
(7" 8. xi. 367, 436.) 

I happened to be just on the point of leaving 
Norwich on the Saturday morning, May 30, on 
which Mr. Intiseworts Boutwer’s reply at the 
last reference appeared in the number of ‘N. & Q.’ 
which met me at breakfast. In favour of the 
coincidence I thought it worth while to clear up 
the reference before starting. It so happens that 
among the thirty-five quaint-titled churches of 
Norwich there is none exactly of the title of “St. 
Michael-at-Palace.” There is St. Michael Coslany 
and St. Michael at Plea, and I think another 
St. Michael or two ; but St. Martin on Plain or 
St. Martin at the Palace Gate is sometimes cur- 
tailed into St. Martin-at-Palace, and having only 
time to visit one of them, I fortunately fixed on 
this, which proved to be the right one. 

There, exactly as described by your correspondent, 
I found a book with chains attached lying on a 
tomb behind the organ. It is not fixed there, 
however, and on applying to the clergyman, Rev. 
J. Cox, he was kind enough to tell me all that 
is known about it. When the church was restored 
some years ago this book and the two well-designed 
brass candlesticks which now stand on the tomb, 
one on either side of it, were found hid away 
within it; but there is neither trace nor memorial 
of the place to which the chains had been 
originally affixed. The result of such investigation 
as could be made was that the book (being a copy 
of Bishop Jewell’s works) was hid away in this safe 
receptacle during the Commonwealth and after- 
wards fellinto oblivion. It is supposed that there 
was also a Bible, but if so it has long since dis- 
appeared. When discovered, it seems to have 
been placed on this tomb because it afforded a 
broad flat surface of convenient height ; there does 
not appear to be any connexion between them. 
The tomb was repaired by the Calthorp family at 
the time of the church restoration, and the many 
coats of arms on its stucco ornaments are gay 
with colour. It bears a long Latin inscription, 
stating that it is erected to the memory of “ Eliza- 
betha Caltrop,” descended “ ex illustri et antiqua 
Caltropporum familia.” It has no date, but appears 
to be of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
I had not time to read the rest of the long 
epitaph, and this is of less consequence since the 
book is not connected with it. It is a very finely 
printed edition of Jewell’s works, in the original 
binding carefully repaired. The following is a copy 
of the title-page :— 

“The Works of the Very Learned & Reverend 


Father in God John Jewell not long since Bishop of 
Salisbvrie Newly set forth with some Amendations* of 





* It would be curious if there should be found among 
these a correction of the passage alluded to 7" 8, xi, 171. 
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divers quotations & a brief Discourse of his Life. London ; 
printed by John Martin Printer to the King’s most 
excellent Majestie 1609.” 

It belongs, however, rather to the category of 
**chained books” in general (a category which I 
seem to remember was treated at some length in 
*N. & Q.’ last year, though I cannot succeed in 
finding the heading in the index) than to the 
heading of ‘ Books Chained to Tombs.’ 

In the fine parish church of St. Nicholas, Yar- 
mouth, are many old books fixed to the walls by 
glass cases though not by chains. The chief of 
these are: 1. One bearing the inscription, “ An 
imperfect and damaged copy of a black-letter 
Bible dated 1541 sometimes called Cranmer’s 
Bible. It was probably at one time Chained in 
this Church, and when it was repaired the traces 
of this disappeared.” 2, A “ Vinegar Bible,” de- 
scribed as “one of the largest and most costly 
copies of the Bible, celebrated for the beauty and 
accuracy of its typography, Oxford, John Basket, 
1717.” The word “‘vinegar” occurs in the heading 
of the page which contains the parable of the 
vineyard (Luke xxi.). 3. A ‘“‘ Breeches Bible,” 
1582. Besides these books there are another Bible 
and some Hebrew illustrated MSS, fixed in an 
ingenious revolving lectern of six or eight sides, 
each forming a bookshelf. 

At Christchurch, Hants, which disputes with 
St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, the distinction of being 
the largest parish church in England, there is a 
whole library of about a hundred volumes, all 
chained. 

At Lingfield, in Surrey, there is also a large 
black-letter Bible chained to a’ lectern, a fine 
copy, containing the ‘‘ Apocrypha,” but imperfect, 
several pages being wanting, including the title- 
page. In the table for finding Easter for thirty- 
one years the earliest date entered is 1603. On 
the other side of the same lectern lies unchained 
a copy of Jewell’s works, this time spelt with one /. 
The title-page is also wanting to this book. The 
type is fine and the head and tail pieces are good. 

R. H. Busx. 


There is a copy of Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ 
and I believe there are other books also, chained 
to a table in Melton Mowbray parish church. 

Cc. Cc. B 





Erection To Oxrorp CHANCELLORSHIP IN 
1809 (7" §S. xi. 425).—It may be worth noting 
that this was the last contested election for the 
chancellorship of the university, G. V. Cox, in 
his ‘ Recollections of Oxford,’ mentions that the 
immense heap of voting papers had, as the statute 
required, to be burnt, “igne penitus abolitus,” 
before the result of the election could be declared, 
and that in consequence ‘‘ the whole Convocation 
House was filled with suffocating smoke ” (p. 66). 
Since the death of Lord Grenville in 1834 the 





succession of Chancellors has been as follows: 
1834, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington ; 
1852, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, Earl of 
Derby; 1869, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne- 
Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, ‘‘our present 
honoured Lord and Chancellor,” diu vivat. 

It is remarkable how greatly the constituency 
has increased in numbers since 1809, when the 
members of convocation are put at the small 
number of 1,274. Some ‘‘ Oxford Calendars ” in 
my library give the following statistics of the 
electoral roll ; 1831, 2,529; 1850, 3,294; 1852, 
3,352 ; 1857, 3,604; 1862, 3,847; 1879, 5,134. 

The constituency would be much larger did not 
so many M.A.s remove their names from the 
books of their respective colleges. Many do not 
even proceed to that degree, and many leave 
without even attaining the B.A. degree. The late 
Dr. Bliss, Principal of St. Mary Hall and Registrar 
of the University, told me many years ago that 
not more than half of those who matriculated 
ever graduated, but left for some cause or other. 
There could not well have been a better authority 
on this point or on any other connected with 
Oxford matters than Dr. Bliss. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The numbers are not quite the same in Cox’s 
‘Recollections of Oxford,’ p. 61, 1868: “For 
Lord Grenville 406, Lord Eldon 393, Duke of 
Beaufort 238, in all 1,037, with a majority of 13.” 
Mr. Pickrorp will see that there is an error of 
computation or of printing in the number 1,084. 
It is probably the mistake of eight for three by 
the printers, Mr. G. V. Cox also notices the 
then custom of burning the voting papers before 
the statement of the result by the proctors, with 
some other particulars. Ep. MARSHALL. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME Eatine (7" S. xi. 268, 
494).—Anent this question, may I make the re- 
mark that it ought to be generally recognized that 
speculations as to the meanings of any stead-names 
from their modern spellings are highly untrust- 


worthy? Most names have come down to us 
more or less corrupt. Witness the noteworthy 
cases of the modern Kentish name Harrietsham— 
which stands for an original A.S. Herigeardsham 
—and the name even of Hunsham, a little west of 
Ealing, which stands for an original Harmondsham. 
Speculations grounded on the modern spellings 
could never reach these originals. Even in A.S. 
times, changes as thoroughgoing often took place. 
As to Ealing, in the absence of early records, it 
may stand for ealding, or olding, or the ing or 
meadow of one Ella, as well as for elming or 
etheling’s-ing or many other probable explanations, 
alt of even worth. In an introduction to a 
Directory of West London, some years ago, I ven- 
tured to incline to the treecraft explanation of the 
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name, elming (compare Elstead in Essex, formerly 
Elmstead), in view of the fact that the neighbour- 
ing town of Acton (Oaktown), and a little north- 
westward, Old Oak Common, commemorate the 
former weald-growths of the neighbourhood. But 
I admitted, and still hold, that it is merely a ques- 
tion of balance of probabilities in the absence of 
any early mention of the name before Domesday. 
It may be remarked that there is a Danish town- 
name Ealinge. F. T. Norris, 


Me. Birxseck Terry may be glad to be 
referred to a practical confirmation of Edmunds’s 
derivation of this place-name. In the will of John 
Tornegold, merchant, dated 1377, and enrolled in 
Court of Hustings, Jan. 25, 1377/8, the testator 
leaves to his wife “a certain wharf on condition of 
her foregoing her claim to dower of a tenement 
which he had conveyed to Robert Baddele, and of 
lands and tenements in Yillyng called ‘ Coldhall’” 
(‘Cal. of Husting Wills, part ii. p. 199). 

Mr. Bawdwen, in his translation of Domesday 
Book for Middlesex (1812), suggests that “ Eia,” 
named in that record, is identical with Ealing. 

Joun J, Stocken, 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


Rven (7 §S. xi. 508).—This word occurs in Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s ‘Castel of Helth,’ published in 
1533, bk. iii. cap. 12 :— 

“* Use meates whiche are temperately hotte, and there- 
with somewhat moyste...... / As mylke hot from the udder, 
or at the lest mewe milked, ruen chese, sweete 


almondes,” &c. 
R, D. Witsoyn. 


Cooper’s ‘ Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Bri- 
tannice,’ 1578, has, sub “ Coagulum,” “ A curde 
or creame : the ruen of a beast that turneth milke. 
Coagulum leporinum. A hares maw.”  Little- 
ton’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 1678, also gives, “ Coa- 
gulum a curd or cream ; the runnet that turneth 
milk; a calves maw or ruen; chees-lope.” In 
Holland’s translation of ‘Plinie’s Naturall His- 
torie’ it is stated, with reference to the making of 
cheese, that “the runnet of an Hind-calfe, a 
Leveret, and a Kid, is much commended ” (bk. xi. 
c. 41, p. 348, ed. 1601). In the north of York- 
shire I have often heard the word prissur or 
pressur used for rennet. This word, which does 
not seem to be given in Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ is obviously derived from Fr. presure (sic) 
given by Cotgrave. FF. C. Binxseck Terry. 


_The ruen of a bare is the kidney. Plautus uses 
rien for ren. BolLeav. 


Otp Brsres (7™ S, xi. 509).—‘‘ Now when 
they stode before the ymage, which Nabuchodo- 
nosor set vp, the bedell cried out,” is the reading 
not only of the first English translation—Cover- 
dale’s, 1535—but of all the early versions. Mat- 
thews’, 1537, has “y* bedel cried.” Taverner, 





1539, has “the bedell cryed.” Cromwell's, 1539, 
has “‘y* bedel cried.” It is the same in all the 
Cranmers I have up to Camarden’s —_ _ 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Coverdale’s version (1535) of Dan. iii. 4 has “‘y* 
bedel cried out with al his might,” and it stands 
the same in his revised version of 1539, which 
forms the first edition of the Great Bible. The 
next, which was edited by Cranmer (having altera- 
tions made by him or under his authority), appeared 
in April, 1540; in it the passage in question 
remains unaltered, excepting that “al” is spelt in 
modern fashion “all.” Wycliffe’s version reads 
‘* a bedel criede mightily.” . 

Dr. Murray, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ cites an instance 
as late as 1644 in which the word “beadle” is 
used in the sense of herald : ‘‘ proclaimed liberty 
by the beadle,” a function not exactly in the line 
of Mr. Bumble. W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 


Vice-Apmirat or Surroik (7" §. xi. 448).— 
It may be inferred that the obsolete office held by 
the Vice-Admiral of Suffolk is a part survival of 
the important command formerly held by the 
Roman Count of the Saxon Shore in Britain. His 
territory extended from the Wash at Norfolk to 
the S.E. coast, about Hastings. The real Lord 
Admiral is the Warden of the Cinque Ports and 
Constable of Dover Castle, an office now held by 
a right honourable member of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. I ventured to touch on the subject in 7” 
S. ii, 61, 178, 293, and a comparison of localities 
will show that the three Eastern Counties were 
subordinate to Dubris, portus Rutupensis, and 
Limanis. &. Hatt. 


“ WaTcHING HOW THE caT Jumps” (7 §, xi. 
448).—This phrase appears to be of modern origin. 
The earliest quotation for the expression in the 
* New English Dictionary’ is 1827: “‘ Had I time 
I believe I would come to London merely to see 
how the cat jumped” (Scott in ‘Croker Pap.,’ 
1884, i. xi. 319). Does the phrase owe its origin 
to some performing cat, whose movements, more 
felino, would naturally be uncertain ? 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 14 


When a cat is at play one cannot, as a rule, de- 
termine when or in what direction she will spring. 
Generally the unexpected happens, but when it 
has happened it is a determinate fact. So a per- 
son watches in a doubtful matter what may take 
place, that he may determine on his manner of 
procedure or shape his course as best fits him. 
The phrase may be called a variant of “ Waiting 
to see which way the wind blows.” 

Br. NicHo.son. 


Ixrivenza (7 8. xi. 446).—In Dr. Doran’s ‘A 
Lady of the Last Century (Mrs, Elizabeth Mon- 
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tagu): Illustrated in Her Unpublished Letters,’ 
p- 218, is an extract from a letter, dated “Sandle- 
ford, July the 9th, 1777,” in which Mrs. Montagu 
describes the influenza as follows :— 

** My doctor keeps me very quiet. He will not allow 
me to see the wire, the witty, or the fashionable world. 
I have not dined below stairs these four or five days. 
The doctor bas to-day begun to try a new medicine; but 
I have as little faith in doctors of physick as some of my 
family have in doctors of divinity. I imagine my fever at 
Canterbury was the influenza, which bas lately raged so 
much. It leaves people very weak, and much affects the 
nerves. Some have lost their speech for a few days; 
others their hearing. My Northumberland steward and 
my brother who left London when I did were both 
taken illon the road. I believe fatigue of preparation 
for my foreign journey did me some harm; but I believe 
my principal illness was owing to contagion in the air. 
My servants bave all been sick, None of my family have 
escaped but Miss Gregory and Matt.” 


Ricuarp WELForRD. 


Mercuayts’ Marks (7 §. xi. 466).—Those 
who have studied the subject of merchants’ marks 
are of opinion that they bave their origin as to 
form from the religious symbol of the lamb and 
flag ; a heart or some other device occupies the 
place of the lamb, and the top, which is described 
as like the figure 4, represents the streamer of the 
flag. The subject is not new to‘N. & Q.’ It has 
been discussed at 2° §S. ii, 409; iii. 57; x. 294; 
3*¢ §. iv. 87, 413, 463, 507. With great variety 
of detail the form is nearly always the same, viz., 
a long straight stem, in shape like the figure 4 at 
top, with often a cross below, spreading feet, and 
a heart or lobe-shaped ornament at the junction, 
in which are sometimes initials, or a crest, or a 
date. The merchant’s mark of Sir John Gresham, 
Knt., Lord Mayor of London, 1547, in painted 
glass, in Ilford Chapel, Essex, has a long stem, 
with a short cross-piece near the top, and a longer 
one just below; at the junction of the spreading 
feet is a cross-piece still longer ; over it, extending 
above and below, is a heart-shaped device, in 
which are the letters I.0.G. (John Gresham) ; to 
right and left the grasshopper, the Gresham crest, 
with the letters I and M through their noses, to 
denote John and Mary. The merchant’s mark of 
William Gresham, his son, from a seal, has a 
straight stem, the cross-piece near the top having 
on the dexter side one transverse mark, and on 
the sinister two ; the foot is formed by the letter 
W, the letter G coming in the place of the heart, 
and outside are the two letters WG. The mer- 
chant’s mark of Geoffrey Dormer, on his brass in 
Thame Church, date 1502, terminates in a cross, 
pattée-shaped, and immediately below it, on the 
sinister side, are two elbow-shaped projections, 
and these occur again in precisely the same form 
upon a brass in the neighbouring church of Dor- 
chester, Oxon., undated, so that this is apparently 
a local device. The Dormer merchant's mark ends 
in a spreading foot; that on the dexter side has a 





transverse cross, that on the sinister a short branch. 
Attached to a deed of Oct. 15, 1528, is a signature 
of Christopher Basford, followed by his merchant’s 
mark, drawn in his own hand. There was dis- 
covered not long ago, on the premises of Mr. Gud- 
geon, in the High Street, Winchester, a fire-stone 
chimney-piece, of Elizsbethan date, blocked up in 
the wall. On one of the spandrels were the em- 
blems of the merchant’s trade, and on the other 
his merchant’s mark. It has a branching foot, 
and immediately above it a letter, apparently a 
G, ending in a cross ; the top has been bent down 
to accommodate it to the limited space, and is in 
shape like a reversed 4, with a cross at the ter- 
mination. G. L. G. 


The following extract from a series of papers 
now being published by an expert of trade-marks 
in the United States has some bearing upon Mr. 
G. Watson’s query :— 

“In a statute of James I. incorporating the Cutlers’ 
Company of Hallamsbire, it was enacted that no cutler 
should use upon his wares more than one mark, and that 
to be assigned to him by the company, upon pain to for- 
feit and lose, for every time that he sball offend therein, 
all such goods not so marked, and the sum of forty 
shillings, to the master and wardens of the said company. 
Tais was enacted in 1623.” 

Speaking from memory, but with considerable 
certainty, Mr. Watson may be referred to a paper 
in the earlier volumes (the first twenty, at most) of 
the British Archeological Journal, for description, 
with diagrams, of some of these early merchants’ 
marks, The paper either contains a sketch of 
these merchant-guilds, or it is contained in a 
separate paper, within the said first twenty 
volumes. Joun J. STocken. 


Many guesses have been made about the mean- 
ing of the figure 4, ¢. g., that it signified trading 
with the four quarters of the globe. But this is un- 
likely, for the same device was used by English bell- 
founders of the seventeenth century. The figure 4 
seems to have developed out of a sign representing 
a ship’s mast bearing either rigging or streamers, 
and a cross-tree. Perhaps it was used originally 
to mark such goods as were intended for export. 
The marks are plentiful in all old seaport towns. 
The whole subject, including notarial signs, and 
the marks on ancient deeds, would bear investiga- 
tion. See the indexes to‘ N. & Q.’ and Gent. 
Mag., and the various books of bell inscriptions. 
The late Charles Frost, of Hull, made a collection 
of merchants’ marks, now belonging to the Hull 
Lit. and Phil. Soc, w. C. B. 


All the works on heraldry give but passing refer- 
ence to merchants’ marks, for the reason that they 
are not strictly heraldic devices, though Boutell 
alludes to the subject as ‘‘ a species of mercantile 
heraldry.” The only works of which I am aware 
that deal with this subject to any extent are 
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‘Monograms, Historical and Practical,’ by D. G. 
Berri, 8vo. Lond., 1869, in which a chapter is 
devoted to merchants’ marks and another to 
masons’ marks, both with plates of illustrations, 
and Newton’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 8vo., Lond., 1846, 
chap. xlvii. Arruour Vicars. 


Mr. Watson may see many notices of merchant’s 
marks in the Archeologia, vol. xxxii. 396; xxxvii. 
384; xxxix. 505; on a font, x. 191; on a 
mazer, i. 167 (at St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate). 
For the ancient right to such marks, see 2 Croke, 
471, stat. 23 Eliz.c.8. See also‘ N. &Q., 2S. 
ii. 409 ; iii. 57 ; x. 229, 294; 3™ S. iv. 87, 175, 
413, 463, 507. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Latin Quotation Wantep (7" §S. xi. 368).— 
Whence the quotation, ‘‘Te dedit, rapuit, sed 
restorabit” is taken I cannot say ; but Bishop Heber 
adapts or translates it at the concluding stanza of 
his beautiful hymn ‘ At a Funeral’:— 

He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee, 

As death bas no sting, since the Saviour has died, 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Marttuew Arnotp (7“ §. xi. 467).—Matthew 
Armnold’s Oxford lectures ‘On Translating Homer’ 
were published by Longmans in 1861, pp. 104. It 
is now out of print and a somewhat scarce book, 
So also is the supplementary volume, ‘ Last Words 
on Translating Homer, issued in 1862 by the same 
publishers. His other lectures at Oxford, his 
discourses in America, his addresses at the Ipswich 
Working Men's College and elsewhere, were also 
printed in one or other of his works during his 
lifetime. A paragraph among the literary notes 
of the Pall Mall Gazette states that some one 
(name not given) has collected from the Times 
and privately printed Matthew Arnold’s letters 
on the Irish Home Rule question. I should be 
glad to know whether this pamphlet is obtain- 
able, and would respectfully suggest to the com- 
piler that a good many admirers of Arnold who 
are not readers of the Times, and have conse- 
quently not seen the letters, would much like to 
be able to obtain his reprint. 

Joun H. Nopat. 

Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 


‘On Translating Homer: Three Lectures,’ was 
published by Longmans in 1861. ‘Last Words 
on Translating Homer: a Lecture,’ was issued in 
1862. Both books are now very scarce. 

A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


*‘BLooD 18 THICKER THAN WATER” (7" S, xi. 
487).—The following is from Edwards’s ‘ Words, 
Facts, and Phrases’ :— 

“ Blood is thicker than water. Many think that this 


States Navy, who assisted the English in the Chinese 
waters, and, in his despatch to his Government, justified 
his interference by quoting the words. It is, however, 
an old English proverb, and is to be found in Ray's 
‘Collection of English Proverbs,’ published in 16/2. 
Walter Scott, too, makes Dandie Dinmont say, ‘ Weel ! 
blude’s thicker than water; she ’s welcome to the cheeses 
and the hams just the same.’” 
Cever et AvpDax. 


This same remark was reported to have been 
made by an American commander at the time of 
the bombarding of Alexandria. 

H. G. GrirrInHoore. 


Tae Royat Mavnopy (7" §, xi. 447; xii. 12).— 
The following extracts will show that Edward IIT. 
was not the earliest of our monarchs to institute 
this custom, and that he observed it before 1363 : 

“March 20. Order to John de Newbury to buy and 
deliver to Thomas de Keynes, the King’s Almoner, 200 
ells of cloth of Candelwykstrete, 50 pairs of slippers, two 
short towels of Paris [cloth], and four ells of linen of 
Flanders, for next Cena Domini.”—Close Roll, 34 
Edw. III. 

“ Mar. 21, at Kenilworth, the King washed the feet 
of 50 poor men,”—Wardrobe Roll, 19 Edw. 11., 25/1, Q.R. 


I have not found any hint of this practice in the 
Wardrobe Rolls earlier than Edward II., who also 
“fed 200 poor in honour of Pentecost, according 
to ancient custom ” (Ibid.). There are two curious 
entries on a Wardrobe Roll of Edward III., “ Alms 
to fifty poor men, when the King broke his fast on 
the vigil of St. Thomas the Apostle, 6s. 3d.,” and 
“To fifty poor men to pray, because the King 
broke his fast (May 3rd), 6s. 4d.” (Wardrobe Roll, 
8-9 Edw. IIT., 61/8, Q.R.). HEaMENTRUDE. 


Tae Evcuise Race axp Poerry (7 S. x. 
403 ; xi. 29, 175, 391).—The following passages in 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s ‘Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro,’ ed. 1889, chap. xv., bear 
so directly on the remarks (p. 391) of my friend 
Mr. W. T. Baker on the comparative tameness of 
English scenery, that, coming as they do from a 
most intelligent and experienced traveller, I can- 
not do better than quote them without any com- 
ments of my own :— 

“Pick out the loveliest spots where the most 
gorgeous flowers of the tropics expand their glowing 
petals, and for every scene of this kind we may find 
another at home of equal beauty, and with an equal 
amount of brilliant colour, 

“ Look at a field of buttercups and daisies [or of corn- 
ppies, J. B.],—a hill-side covered with gorse and 
room,a mountain rich with purple heather, or a forest- 
glade azure with a carpet of wild hyacinths, and they 
will bear a comparison with any ecene the tropics can 
produce. I have never seen anything more glorious 
than an old crab-tree in full blossom; and the horse- 
chestnut, lilac, and laburnum will vie with the choicest 
tropical trees and shrubs, Iu the tropical waters are no 
more beautiful plants than our white and yellow water- 
lilies, our irises, and flowering rush ; for I cannot con- 
sider the flower of the Victoria regia more beautiful than 





saying originated with Commodore Tatnall, of the United 


that of the Nymphea alba, though it may be larger ; 
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nor is it so abundent an ornament of the tropical waters 
as the latter is of ours It is not that I am incapable 
of appreciating the splendours of tropical scenery, but 
because I believe that they are not of the kind usually 
represented, and that the scenery of our own land is, 
of its own kind, unsurpassed : there is nothing approach- 
ing it in the tropics, nor is the scenery of the tropics to 
be found with us, There—singular forms of stems and 
climbers, gigantic leaves, elegant palms, and individual 
plants with brilliant flowers, are the characteristic fea- 
tures. Here—an endless carpet of verdure, with masses 
of gay blossoms, the varying hues of the foliage, and the 
constant variety of plain and forest, meadow and wood- 
land, more than individual objects, are what fill the 
beholder with delight,” 

May I refer those of your readers and corre- 
spondents who have been kind enough to interest 
themselves in this subject to ‘ Les Choses Inutiles’ 
and ‘ Le Pcéte et le Paysan,’ two of the stories in 
Emile Souvestre’s ‘Au Coin du Feu’? 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Hants, 


To Renece (7 §, xi. 5, 78, 94, 134).—One of 
your correspondents at the second reference seems 
to think that “ renege” may possibly have some 
different origin from what appears to be its source, 
i.¢., from “ renegare,” or one of its derivatives. 
Can any evidence be advanced in favour of his 
hypothesis? Where is the word first used? 
R. Stonyhurst employs it in his ‘ Translation of 
Virgil’s Mneid, i.-iv., &c.’ 1582 :— 

Too liue now longer, Troy burnt, hee flatlye reneaged. 
P, 64, Arber’s reprint, 1880. 
Doost thow confesse yt? Thnraso sayd: bye the blessed 
assemblye 
Of the heunly tociats, hadst thow thy knauerye 
reneaged, 
This mye blade in thye body should be with speedines 


hafted 
Ibid., p. 143. 


From the following passage it would seem that 
the g was pronounced hard :— 
All Europe nigh (all sorts of rights reneg'd) 
Against the truth and thee unholy leagued. 
* Sylvester,’ p. 1094. 
Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ has the last quotation. 
F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


Apropos to this discussion, and also to the 
valuable suggestion of C. C. B. in ‘N. & Q.’ on 
* Australasianisms,’ I may say that a nephew of 
mine, lately returned from Melbourne, immediately 
said that the word was used by card-players, viz., 
rendg, or renék, to signify a refusal of another card 
to your hand offered by the dealer in the game of 
euchre, I think. A. Harrison. 

29, Manor Road, Beckenham. 


I have come across the following passage in that 
curious medley entitled ‘The Astonishing 
History of Troy Town’ (Cassell, 1888) :-— 
“When Mr. Simpson had spoken of the ‘ Jack 
of Oaks’ (meaning the knave of clubs), or had 


said ‘ fainaiguing,’ where others said ‘ revoking,’ 
&e.” The scene of the tale is supposed to be in 
Devon, and possibly “ fainaiguing” is pure 
Devonese; but it looks like a derivative of the 
French fainéanter, to loiter, or to be idle, which 
might be bent, without undue violence, into an 
equivalent for the card-player’s “revoking” or 
“ reneging.” G. M. Geranry. 


It may interest your correspondents to know 
that this term is in common use amongst all 
classes throughout New South Wales, as expressive 
of the meaning conveyed by the more English 
verb “to revoke.” During two years that I spent 
in New Zealand, I cannot remember having heard 
the term, though probably it is in common use 
there on the west coast of the southern island. 

J. Crain M. Weat.e. 

Sydney, N.S.W, 


In this locality the word used, as stated by Mr, 
E. Fry Wane, is fenege when applied to revoking 
at cards, and not renege. Tuos, H. Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire, 


Wituram Pinnock (7" 8. xi. 467).—The an- 
nexed entry is found in Gent. Mag., 1843, New 
Series, vol. xx. p. 663 :— 

“Oct. 21. In Broadley-terr., Blandford - square 
{London}, aged 62, William Pinnock, esq. He was the 
author of the ‘ Catechisms of Useful Knowledge,’ ands 
variety of other works. Few men ever contributed 
much to the diffusion of useful knowledge. He wrote 
and published on almost every subject, but bis writing 
shew no originality of thought. He was remarkable for 
a singular facility in adapting and arranging the ideas of 
others. He was ecarcely ever free from pecuniary diff 
culties, caused by his own improvidence, whilst othen 
received the reward of his industry,” 

He is described as a bookseller in the ‘ British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books.’ His ‘ In 
troduction to the Universal Explanatory Reader! 
12mo., second edition, 1810; ‘Leisure Hour; or, 
Pleasing Pastime,’ consisting of interesting and 
improving subjects, 8vo. 1810; ‘ Universal Ex 
planatory Spelling Book,’ 12mo., 1811 ; ‘Exercises 
to the Elements of Punctuation,’ 16mo., 1811; and 
‘ Key to the Elements of Punctuation,’ 8vo., 18H, 
were respectively printed and published at Alton, 
in Hampshire. Pinnock gained an enduring 
reputation by his ‘ Educational Catechisms,’ & 
Parts, completein 12 vols. 18mo.,and by many othe 
educational works, lists of which will be foundi 
the ‘ London Catalogue of Books,’ 1810-1855, 

From a note in Gent. Mag. 1849, New Seri 
vol. xxxi., p. 652, it appears that Pinnock’s brother 
in-law, Samuel Maunder (died April 30, 1849 
latterly retained the principal share in the prod 
tion of the ‘Catechisms’ and other works of 
historical character. Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


By the “Obituary” in the Times of Nov. 





1843, William Pinnock died at Broadley Ter 
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Blandford Square, N.W., on October 21. This is 
confirmed by an account in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December of the same year. Accord- 
ing to ‘N. & Q,,’ 4 S. vii. 513, he married the 
sister of Samuel Maunder, who, it is asserted, had 
the chief hand in ‘ Pinnock’s Catechism’s for 
Schools.’ Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


According to the Annual Register for 1843 he 
died ‘‘ Oct. 21, in Broadley Terrace, Blandford 
Square, aged 62.” A few lines of memorial are 
added. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Samuel Maunder, an equally well-known com- 
piler, was the brother-in-law of Pinnock. His 
share in the ‘ Catechisms’ was the larger, but 
Pinnock’s name was given to the long series. In 
‘N. & Q.,’ 284 S. viii. 118, Pinnock’s birth is put 
at 1781, his death Oct. 21, 1843, with a reference 
to Gentleman’s Magazine. See also 3° §, vii. 419, 
449. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sentence or Pontivs Pinate (7" §. iv. 
254).—As another item in the history of this 
curious and interesting document, it may be worth 
recording that an English translation (not identical, 
but very similar) was published in the Hastings 
and St. Leonard’s Observer, May 9, 1891. The 


paper from which it was copied was sent over from 
California by a Hastings emigrant to his friends at 


home. It is ornamentally got up, with a cross 
and a crown of thorns, about 14 in. by 10 in., and 
was found in a vacated log hut by the emigrant 
while prospecting for gold on the summit of the 
San Bernardino range of mountains. There is no 
date, nor any intimation of the source from which 
it was derived ; but from the spelling of the word 
Savior and the general appearance of the typo- 
graphy it may be supposed to have been printed 
in America. W. A. G. 
Hastings. 


Tue Spanish Armapa (7 §, xi. 467).—The 
Bailie’s assertion is the accepted version, and 
correctly so, since the Bank of Genoa was at that 
time a great power in the European financial world. 
A sketch of the life of Thomas Sutton, founder of 
the Charterhouse, appeared in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for April, 1886 (No. 31), in which 
it is asserted that Sutton was Walsingham’s agent 
in this affair. Indeed, it appears not improbable 
the suggestion may have emanated from him. 
After relating the course of Sutton’s youth, and 
how he, in little more than ten years, amassed so 
large a fortune by coal-mining that he was reputed 
to have “ more money in his purse than the Queen 
in her Exchequer,” the narrator proceeds :— 

“Not content with his first venture, Sutton entered 
Upon a second. In his youth, he had travelled exten- 
sively on the Continent of Europe, and he determined to 
turn to account the knowledge of foreign languages and 





the experience thus acquired. He commenced business 
as a foreign merchant, and planted agents in every part 
of the world to which English ships traded, He con- 
tracted for victualling the navy and foreign garrisons, 
and his financial position enabled him to play an im- 
portant political part oa many occasions. In conjunction 
with Walsingham, he succeeded in draining the Bank of 
Genoa of money, at the very time when Philip of Spain 
looked to it for the funds to defray the expenses of the 
Armada. The expedition was thus delayed, and Eng- 
land had time to prepare her defences,” 

It is credible to suppose that Sutton’s powerful 
commercial position must have made him an in- 
dispensable ally to Walsingham, because the 
scheme which he was endeavouring to carry 
through, if he did not initiate it, was one requirin 
more than mere craft, namely, intimate commerci 
knowledge and influence, besides immense financial 
resources—larger than the Queen’s Exchequercould 
conveniently supply. 

Another merchant prince who may have assisted 
in paralyzing King Philip’s intent for the time 
being was Sir Thomas Gresham, in 1551 appointed 
Royal Agent, or Queen’s Factor, at Antwerp. His 
name suggests itseli naturally, as he is reputed to 
have introduced the system of bills of exchange 
into the commercial world; and it would be by 
means of these instruments that the Bank of 
Genoa would be the more easily operated on. 
This raises the curious inquiry whether bills of 
exchange were not, in their inception, introduced 
as a prospective means of patriotic defence. 

Joun J. STocKEN. 


The idea of the fireships unquestionably arose 
at the Lord Admiral’s council. Wynter, in his 
letter to Walsyngham, Aug. 1 (‘State Papers, 
Domestic,’ ccxiv. 7), says positively that he first 
suggested their use ; and though this may possibly 
not have been exactly the case, it seemsto make 
it quite certain that the suggestion was not put 
forward as the Queen’s. J. K. Laventon, 


In the account of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada which is given by Camden in his ‘ His- 
tory’ of Elizabeth, he does not specifically mention 
any letter containing instructions for the despatch 
of the fireships, yet he says :— 

“ Queen Elizabeth’s prudent Foresight prevented 
the credulous Hope of the Spaniards: for by her Com- 

the Lord Admiral made ready eight of his 
worst Ships, besmeared them with Wild-fire, Pitch, and 
and sent them down the Winde in the dead of 
a amongst the Spanish Fleet.” —Ed. 1675, 
p- le 
Speed also states that the fireships were sent “ by 
her Maiesties aduice and appointment.” 

On a cursory examination of the eighth edition 
of Baker’s ‘ Chronicle’—which, by the way, was 
at one time a most popular work—I do not find 
any record of Walsingham’s “ financial operation,” 
mentioned by Mr. Bovucuizr. In Welwood’s 
* Memoirs,’ however, it is related how Walsingham, 
by means of a letter stolen out of the Pope’s cabinet, 
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became possessed of the secret of the true destina- 
tion of the threatening Armada, and that upon 
this intelligence he “found a way to retard the 
Spanish Invasion for a whole Year, by getting the 
Spanish Bills protested at Genoa, which should 
have supplied them with Mony to carry on their 
Preparations” (ed. 1749, p. 9). 

<8 J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Hopr-potes: Czock-cuys: Fram (7@ §, xi. 
422, 495).—One of my earliest memories is that of 
hearing the sound of the flail in my father’s barn. 
He was one of the first people in the country who 
had a horse threshing machine, but he continued 
to employ the flail for many years. When I 
began to farm on my own account in 1850 I had 
my barley thresbed by the fliil. I continued to 
follow the old custom until 1865 0r 1856. I think 
I was about the last person in the neighbourhood 
who did so. 

The cottagers still sometimes use it for threshing 
the small quantity of wheat or barley which their 
gardens produce. More commonly, however, it is 
threshed by their employer’s machine. 

It may not be out of place to note that the first 
time I saw a threshing machine worked by steam 
employed in this county was in 1854, though I 
believe they were in use here a littleearlier. They 
have now quite superseded the horse machine. 

A Lincotysuire Farmer. 


Cram (7 §S. xii. 6).—Clam is not derived from 
clem, for the reason that clem is derived from clam, 
as the vowel-mutation shows. Thesame mutation 
proves that the verb clam, variant of clem, is 
derived from the sb. clam, and not vice versd. 
The ‘ New Eng. Dict.’ gives the facts correctly. 

CELER. 


Bapeve (7™ S. xi. 448).—Mr. Hors will find 
this place on the road from Darlington to Barnard 
Castle, about two miles from the former place. It 
is, I think, marked “ Baydale” on the maps. It 
is many years since I read Longstaffe’s ‘ History of 
Darlington,’ but I think he refers to the Jazar- 
house in question. Q V. 


The road from Darlington towards High Conies- 
cliffe crosses a short distance before reaching the 
latter place a little stream called Badell (? Badele) 
Beck. Will this help Mr. Hope? I never re- 
member the name except in connexion with the beck 
and its inn during my boyhood in Darlington. 
The inn was famous for oat-cake and egg-flip. 

Frank Has.ewoop. 


Carter anv Verse (7* §. xii. 6).—Is it not 
time for our over-worked Editor to “strike” against 
the extra trouble caused by careless correspondents 
who give no reference? None could surely complain 
if to the very moderate requests made in our rules 
one were added asking for the fullest reference pos- 





sible. May a grabber in the byways of history add 
a humble plea for the useful but too often neglected 
date ? H. H. 8. 


Samvuet Lee (7™ §S. xi. 468)—Watt’s ‘ Bib. 
Brit.’ contains a list of works by Samuel Lee, and 
it may be worthy of mention, as connecting him 
with Cheshire, that he wrote “Chronicon Castrense, 
in the latter part of Dom. King’s Vale Royal, from 
p. 3 to 25, Lond., 1656.” J, F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool, 


There is a notice of him in Calamy’s ‘ Account 
of Nonconformist Ministers,’ vol. ii, p. 36, Lond., 
1713. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Wueter’s Cuapet (7" S. xi. 508).—This 
chapel is still in existence, and is now known as 
St. Mary’s, Spital Square. It was consecrated on 
Feb. 24, 1842, after having been modernized and 
restored. Some particulars may be found in 
Mackeson’s ‘ Guide to the Churches of London.’ 

R. B. P. 


Cur Osions (7™ §. xi. 387, 475)—M. W. 
mentions a superstition respecting having a cut 
onion in the house as being unlucky. I once had 
a cook (a Shropshire woman) who was most 
positive about the unluckiness, and was most 
careful to destroy an unused portion (raw, of 
course). G 


ArunDELIAN Marstes (7™ §S. xi. 507).—The 
following is an extract from Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates ’:— 

“ Arundelian Marbles, called also Oxford Marbles ; 
one containing the chronology of ancient history from 
1582 to 355 B.c., and said to have been sculptured 264 
B.c. They consist of 37 statues, 128 busts, and 250 in- 
scriptions, and were found in the isle of Paros in the 
reign of James I., about 1610. They were collected by 
Mr. W, Petty, purchased by Lord Arundel, and given by 
his grandson, Henry Howard, a'terwaris Duke of Nor- 
folk, to the University of Oxford in 1667; and are there- 
fore called also Oxford Marbles. The claracters of the 
inscriptions are Greek. A variorum evition of the in- 
scriptions, by Maittaire, appeared in 1732, and a fine one 
by Chandler in 1763 ; and translations by Selden, 1628 ; 
by Prideaux, 1676. See ‘ Kidd's Tracts’ and ‘ Porson’s 
Treatise,’ 1789.” 

Cever er Avpax. 


Anevs (7 §, xi. 508).—Of English branches 
there is an elaborate pedigree, compiled by the 
Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D., of the Baptist College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. A genealogy of four or five 
descents was registered by myself in the Lyon 
Office some few years ago, The name seems to 
have been variously known as Aloeas, ogus, or 
Hongus. Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Cuartes Reape (7 §, xi. 348, 398, 437, 496). 
—A novelist, one Walter Scott, who had some 
vogue when I was a boy, wrote ‘ Anne of Geier- 
stein,’ and in it made that use of Erasmus’s de- 
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scription of a German hostelry—how the sensitive 
man did hate a German hostelry !—which a later 
novelist seems to have found no less to his pur- 
pose. Ido not know whether this precedent has 
been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ If so, I have overlooked 
the reference to it. W. W. Lt. 


It may be worth noticing, in reference to this 
subject, that the vivid description of the infliction 
of the knout in Capt. Marryat’s ‘Pacha of Many 
Tales’ is taken almost word for word from the 
account of the infliction of this punishment upon 
Madame Lapouchin in Auteroche’s ‘ Journey into 
Siberia,’ as given in the Annual Register, 1770. 
‘The Pacha’ was published in 1835. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Trinity Weex (7" §S. xi. 507).—The querist 
in this case somewhat incautiously hazards the 
opinion that 
“it does not seem at all probable that such an expression 
as ‘ Hebdomada Trinitstis’ could have been used by any 
respectable ecclesiologist.” 

But Dom Carpentier (in Ducange, ed. Didot, or 
ed. Favre, 1885) explains ‘“‘ Hebdomada Trinitatis” 
as the week fullowing Trinity Sunday. Incidentally 
he adds that it is also called the “Double Week ” 
(“ Hebdomada Duplex”), 

“perhaps from the double name given to the Sunday, 
for this is denominated both ‘ Trinity Sunday’ and ‘the 
First Sunday after Pentecost,’” 

He then quotes a document of the year 1377 in 
which both of these names are given to the week 
in question: “Item la coustume de la Double 
Sepmaine laquelle sepmaine chiet la Sepmaine 
de la Trinité.” Jonn W. Bons, F.S.A. 


For ‘ Hebdomada Trinitatis” it will suffice to 
refer to Ducange, vol. iv. p. 30, first col. Other 
references might be added. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

P.S.—In regard to authorities, the great diffi- 
culty is to give the name without quoting the 
exact words, and to do so would greatly add to 
the bulk of the book. Witness the size of Dr. 
Murray’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 


Hampson’s ‘ Medii A2vi Kalendarium’ has :— 
“ Hebdomada Trinitatis, The week after Trinity Sun- 
day, which is also called duplex, because it is at the 


— time the week of the first Sunday after Pente- 
cos 


F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Some evidence for the popular name “Trinity 
Monday ” has already been given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6” 
8. xii. 167, 234, 523; 7S. i.38. W. C. B. 


Trinity Sunday stands by itself, and can never 
be translated ; but it is also the first Sunday after 
Pentecost, and after the vespers of Trinity Sunday 


day following is simply the second day in the first 

week after Pentecost. The Sunday following is 

the second Sunday after Pentecost. So in Roman 

Missal and Breviary. Grorce Anocus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tue “Fustran Worps” rn ‘Ivannog’ (7" §, 
xi, 188, 321, 354).—I must say that I was rather 
astonished at the remarks made at the second 
reference with regard to Scott’s “fustian words,” 
as ‘The King and the Hermit’ is given not only 
in Hartshorne’s ‘Metrical Tales,’ but also in 
Hazlitt’s ‘Early Popular Poetry.’ Hazlitt con- 
siders the words to be purely nonsensical. It may 
be stated, however, that the expression “foisty 
bawdias,” not “fusty bandias,” is twice used by 
Skelton :— 

Ye get therby a slendyr lande 
Betweyn the tappett and the walle,— 
Fusty buwdyas! I sey not alle. 
* Poems against Garnesche.’ 
Foo, foisty bawdias / sum smellid of the sraoke. 
‘Garlande of Laurell.’ 

May not pantnere be a corruption of panterer or 
pantler, keeper of the pantry, or butler? For 
fustian = bombastic speech, cf. Cotgrave :— 

“* Barragoiiin, Pedlers French, fustian language, any 
rude gibble-gabble, or barbarous speech; (‘tis com- 
pounded of two British words, barra, bread, and goiin, 
wine).” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Wituiam Scrater, Nonsuror (7 §S. x. 427). 
—The author of “An Original Draught of the 
Primitive Church, in Answer to a Discourse [by 
Peter, Lord King] entituled, ‘An Enquiry into 
the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship 
of the Primitive Church.’ By a Presbyter of the 
Church of England” (London, 1717, 8vo0.; 1723, 
8vo.; 1727, 8vo.; new edition, Oxford, 1840, 8vo.), 
may be identified with William Sclater, the only 
son of William Sclater, B.D., Rector of St. Peter- 
le-Poor, London, born at Exeter, November 22, 
1638. He was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 
School 1650/1, and matriculated at Oxford, as of 
Pembroke College, April 28, 1659. Sclater is 
described as a “‘man of singular modesty, of un- 
affected piety, and of uncommon learning” (Lath- 
bury, ‘ Nonjurors,’ 1845, p. 303). His arguments 
are said to have convinced King to such a degree 
that he made him the offer of preferment in the 
Anglican Church, It may be added that John 
Slater, M.A., Vicar of Chatteris, co. Cambridge, 
is represented as the author of the ‘Original 
Draught’ in a MS. note appearing in the British 
Museum copy of the original edition. 

Daniel HipwelL. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Pavut Leoparp (7" §, xi. 405).—I have an 
Aristophanes interleaved, “cum awplissimis Pauli 





no further mention is made of the feast. The Mon- | 


Leopardi scholiis,” in MS. W. E. Buckuey. 
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Duper anp Asutow (7" §. xi. 348, 477).—I 
can assure Mr. Hatt that he is entirely mistaken 
in considering it “unlikely” that Henry, son of 
‘Lord Quondam,” would be known as Henry 
Dudley. But the question I asked in ‘N. & Q.’ 
was not, “Who was Henry Dudley?” I only 
want to know upon what authority Mr. Adlard, 
the American author of a book on the “ Sutton- 
Dudleys,” asserts that the conspirator (no matter 
who he was) married a daughter of Christopher 
Ashton. Perhaps I should add that I have 
thoroughly investigated the history of the barons 
of Dudley, and the genealogy of the family of 
Sutton alias Dudley, and that the result of my 
investigations will be found in volumes ix. and x. 
of the publications of the William Salt (Stafford- 
shire) Archeological Society. 

H. Sypyey Grazesroox. 


Epwarp Extoy, B.D. (7" 8. xi. 298, 416, 512). 
—There are some slight notices of him in Phillips's 
‘ History of Bermondsey,’ 1841, pp. 58, 78, 80. 
There was a second edition of bis ‘Complaint of a 
Sanctified Sinner,’ on Romans vii., dedicated to 
Sir William Gardener, Kot., 1623. He also wrote 
on the Lord’s Prayer, 1647, and on the Command- 
ments, 1648. W. C. B. 


Tue Rotunpa at Rayeracu: Kwyicuts or 
THe Bata (7 8S, x. 367, 477).—I am pleased to 
be able to state that Diprose’s ‘ Book of Dates,’ 
which has been recently compiled by Leopold 
Wagner, supplies an answer to the query which is 
repeated at 7" S. xi. 408. It says that Ranelagh 
Gardens closed Sept. 9, 1803; and were built upon 
in 1804. Vauxhall Gardens closed July 25, 1859; 
and were sold for building purposes on Aug. 20, 
1859. J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool, 


Biaxe’s ‘Hoty Tavrspar’ (7% §. xi. 386, 
475, 514).—My reply to the question at the second 
reference has been delayed by absence from home. 
The authority I chiefly relied upon is quoted by 
Ceer et Avpax at p.514. Mr. Arber, however, 
in the ‘ English Garner,’ applies the name “ Holy 
Thursday ” to the Thursday in Holy Week, in the 
headlines to his reprint of Miles Phillips’s ‘ Nar- 
rative’ (1583). C. C. B. 


Forze: Gorse: Wain (7" §. xi. 406, 492).— 
By whin I have always understood something 
quite distinct from “ goss,” and much rarer. It is 
a much smaller shrub, about a foot high, with very 
green leaves and pink and white flowers, some- 
what like pea blossoms, but smaller. It is very 
prickly and very tough. I have seen none round 
bere ; but I have a most vivid recollection of see- 
ing it for the first time more than fifty years ago, 
in the unenclosed meadows, on one of those joyful 
annual occasions when father took us all into the 
country, to pick ripe gooseberries in our “ Gautby 





grandmother’s” garden, and to see the deer in 

Squire Vyner’s park ; and I distinctly remember 

his stopping the light spring cart, that we might 

get some of the pretty branches of flowers, which 

he told us were called whin. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Cuicnester Catueprat (7™ §. xi. 467).—The 
lines were written by George Barrington, the 
pickpocket. The version given in Ashton’s 
* Eighteenth Century Waifs,’ p. 39, differs slightly, 
though I think for the better, from that quoted by 
Devoy. The italics are wholly uncalled for, and 
I do not know who is responsible for them :— 

Did he who thus inscribed this wall 
Not read or not believe St. Paul? 
Who says “ There is, where e’er it stands, 
Another house not made with bands; 
Or shall we gather from the words 
That House is not a House of Lords? 
Sr. Switxr. 


The lines are usually ascribed to the Rev. 
William Clarke, chancellor and canon residentiary 
of Chichester, who died Oct. 21, 1771. 

E. H. W. Doyxiy, 

Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


Hoops (7* §. xi. 127, 229, 393, 477, 514).— 
There seems to me much fitness in applying the 
term “agnostic” to hoods at the present day, 
supposing the term to be interpreted to mean 
“difficult to be recognized”; for those hoods 
once appertaining to Oxford and Cambridge are so 
closely imitated by theological colleges, that it is 
almost impossible for even a practised eye to 
discern the difference. Perhaps, however, it may 
be said, “ Cucullus non facit monachum,” which 
may mean that there is always a difference in point 
of manner between the graduate and the non- 
graduate, palpable enough to the university man. 

A friend of mine, a London incumbent, an 
Oxford M.A., was having a candidate on trial for 
his curacy, who assumed in the vestry the black 
hood lined with crimson silk usually worn by 
gradute M.A.s. Rather doubting from the manner 
of the candidate whether he was really an Oxford 
man, he asked him the question. “No,” replied 
the neophyte; “ but our principal is, and it is my 
wish to imitate him in everything.” Optat ephip- 
pia bos. The story stops here. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hucnes (7 §, xi. 108, 333, 431).—The Visi- 
tation of Salop in the Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1396, 
f. 128b, appears to give the explanation of the 
change of name from Higgons to Hughes. This 
pedigree begins with John Higgons, of Church 
Stretton, whose son, Hugh Higgons, of Church 
Stretton, surnamed “ Hugh with the Jack,” had s 
son, who is entered as “‘ John Hughes, son of Hugh 
Higgons.” This appears to explain that the change 
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occurred on the well-known old Welsh system 
that provided us with the shoals of Welsh families 
of Roberts, Thomas, Williams, &c. Another son 
of John, of Church Stretton, is entered as ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Hughes alias Higgons”; and in another part 
of the pedigree the name is entered as Higgons 


several generations later. The name appears to have | 


been used indiscriminately. There were many 
families of Higgins entered in the Visitations of 
that time. They were settled at Church Stretton, 
Alstretton, Boycote, Edge, Pontesbury, Shrews- 
bury, &c. The pedigrees of many of these families 
are in the Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1982, f. 34b; 
Add. MS. 14314, f. 73; Harl. MS. 6172, ff. 37-44; 
Harl. MS. 1241, ff. 119, 150, 151; Harl. MS, 
1396, ff. 161 b, 128 b, 162, 197 b, 165 b, and else- 
where. In consequence of the number of branches, 
these pedigrees are most confusing and the ortho- 
graphy most perplexing. In the same pedigree 
the name is frequently spelt half a dozen different 
ways, viz., Higons, Higon, Higgons, Hugons, 
Higgens, Higgins, &c. There seems to be little or 
no doubt that the Hughes family were a branch of 
the family of Higgons settled formerly at Boycote 
and Stretton. I have a number of registers from 
Pontesbury Church, where the Edge, Longdon, 
and Newnham families registered, and they are 
quite at the service of W. H. H., if he wishes for 
a copy, and will write direct to me. Amongst 
them he will find several Rowland Higgons about 
1560. The Rowland of that date was a son of 
Hugh Higgons, of Boycote, and brother of Richard 
Higgons, of Hinton, who married a daughter of 
Rowland Jennings, of Wellborn, whose mother was 
heiress of Sir Rowland Say, of Say, whence pro- 
bably the name Rowland was taken. It is a very 
unusual one amongst the family of Higgons. 

As regards the query of A. H., if he looks in 
Cleasby’s ‘Icelandic Dictionary’ he will find 
“ Hegginr, the men of the County Hoeggen, in 
Norway”; and in the ‘Scripta Historica Island- 
orum’ he will find many variations of the name 
given, and an account of their derivation. 

The Huyghens are a well-known Dutch family 
of some importance; but, so far as I can gather, 
have never had any connexion with the English 
one, which took their name from Huntingdon. 


G. Hieerns., 
The Ray, Maidenhead, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &«. 


Synopsis of Old English Phonology. By A. L. Mayhew, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Se.pom, if ever, has a more valuable book been ushered 
into the world in more modest guise, It is a mine of 
information. So scrupulous in acknowledging obligation 
is Mr. Mayhew, that he foregoes all claim to originality. 
What he sought to do, and has done, is to present in a 
compact, bandy, tabulated form some assured results of 


recent researches of scholars in England and Germany. 
By phonology Mr. Mayhew means “exactly the same 
thing as the Germans mean by the term Lautlehre, 
that is, a systematic account of the sounds of a language 
as represented by written symbols or letters,” The lists 
of words are very long and valuable, and the whole isa 
work of great ibeae and profound erudition, By the 
aid of these the student can in some “ typical instances” 
trace a modern English form of a word “ through the 
old English form, through the primitive Germanic type, 
back to the type assumed to have existed in the 
Ursprache, called in this work ‘Indo-Germanic.’’’ We 
| commend this book to our readers, how fervently few of 
| them can guess. Philological conjectures by men with 
|no knowledge of the ecience of philology reach us in 
shoals, Their non-appearance not infrequently gives 
offence, and their appearance leads to such reprimands 
from experts as causes more suffering and induces acri- 
monious replies. If the student of philology or the 
amateur will master the contents of this handy little 
volume, which can be conveniently carried in the pocket, 
he will drop the system of conjecture. Mr. Mayhew 
speaks ead truth in stating that, from long experience, 
he knows that many of “ these etymological Nimrods are 
defiantly lawless.” 


The Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of 
the English Language. Prepared under the super- 
intendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vol. V. (New York, Century Co.; London, Fisher 
Unwin.) 

THE penultimate volume of this noble dictionary now 
sees the light, and carries the alphabet from Q to Stroyl. 
Within sight of harbour is pow the vessel, and the con- 
cluding volume is promised for the forthcoming autumn. 
Difficulties with the proprietors of existing dictionaries 
have been settled, and seas are now calm and winds fair 
for entrance into port. Asserting, then, only that care 
has not diminished, and that the same high level of cor- 
rectness and fulness is maintained, and that the illustra- 
tions are as useful and as abundant as ever, we commend 
the volume to our readers, reserving our full congratula- 
tions for the time when the vessel, “ gloriously rigged,” 
sails into port. One thing, however, unsaid as yet by us 
may be advanced—the treatment of difficult and not too 
cleanly words is commendable. This subject is more 
important and difficult than is ordinarily believed. 


Transactions, Glasgow Archaological Society. New 

Series, Vol. I. Pt, LV. (Glusgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 
Tue concluding part of vol. i, of the new series of Trans- 
actions of the Glasgow Archzological Society is a testi- 
mony both to the learning and zeal of Glasgow archzo- 
logists, and to the untiring energy of our old and valued 
contributor Mr. W. G. Black, us one of the honorary 
secretaries. The contents of the part now before us are 
at once historical, archzological, and literary, and of an 
interest far more than local. In a paper by one of the 
vice-presidents, Dr. David Murray, on a bronze-handled 
pot, or patella, found »t Barochan, Renfrewshire, a use- 
ful résumé is given of similar finds in other parts of 
Great Britain, and amongst them of one at the Dowalton 
Loch, Galloway, in 1864. We observe that Dr. Murray 
gives the reading of the letters inscribed on the Dowalton 
pot a8 CIPIPOLIF, stating that be considers that a more 
accurate reading than Dr. Joseph Anderson's ro.sir for 
the last letters, while Hiibner, following the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, read CIPTPOLIE. We must say that 
our own recollection of the Dowalton example, shortly 
after its discovery, is in favour of none of these readings, 
but of that given by Dr, Murray for the lettering of an 
example at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, viz., crprpoLss. 





Dr. Fergusson, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
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of Glasgow, continues his researches into the hidden 
recesses of the bibliography of ‘ Histories of Inventions 
and Books of Secrets,’ and deals with some examples of 
an extremely rare character of the works of Contarino, 
Jansson van Almeloveen, Paechius, and others. Arch- 
bishop Eyre gives a valuable account of the medixval 
arranyements of Glasgow Cathedral, in which the facts 
which he has been able to recover concerning the various 
altars and their chaplains supply much interesting in- 
formation in connexion with dedications, as well as 
church plate and vestments. Mr. Dalrymple Duncan’s 
paper on the alleged ‘Scots Colony of St. Martin 
d’ Auxigny,’ near Bourges, is of value as being based on 
a personal visit, and correcting several inaccuracies in 
the account in Murray's ‘ France’; but the question as 
to the truth of the statement that such a colony existed, 
which was left in doubt by Francisque Michel, seems to 
be left in exactly the same position by Mr. Duncan 
The people are not Protestants, as stated by Murray, do 
not dwell in a quiet valley apart, and do not, either in 
appearance or patronymics now in use, at least, bear any 
signs distinguishing them from the ordinary Berrichon 
peasantry, We may remark incidentally that Mr. Dun- 
can’s “ Berrichon”’ is an impossible form, but his paper 
is full of interest. 


Historic Towns.— Boston. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


By Henry Cabot Lodge. 


wilderness, It is now occupied by nearly « mitlion in- 
habitants. Though of modern growth, it 1s fitly included 
amongst the series of “ Historic Towns,” for it possesses 
a history which is of peculiar interest to Englishmen and 
Americans alike. Mr, Lodge, who bas written the lives 
of several famous Americans, as well as a ‘ Short History 
of the English Colonies in America,’ must bave bad an 
easy and pleasant task in compiling the present volume. 
The way has been smoothed for him by the admirable 
‘Memorial History of Boston,’ in four large volumes, 
each chapter of which was written by a specialist, and 
the whole carefully edited by Mr, Justin Winsor. To 
this monumental work Mr. Lodge very properly acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness in the fullest manner, and we 
may congratulate him on having written a very readable 
account of a most interesting town in the sma!! compass 
of some 240 pages, 


Que faire de nos Filles? Par B. H. Gausseron, (Paris, 
Le Librairie Illustrée.) 

To the series of readable and excellent works, all from 
the same pen, entitled ‘La Vie en Famille,” M., 
Gausseron adds a new volume with the above title, 
M. Gausseron’s views are luminous and his style is full 
of vivacity. His own ideas are, however, supported 
by other writers, extracts from whom are freely given. 
In these M. Gausseron displays a varied erudition, 
extending, as we have eaid, 2 propos to a previous volume, 
to English writers concerning whom few Englishmen 
are equally well informed. For psychological research 
and for practical utility the volume is equally to be 
commended, 


A Guide-Book to Books, Edited by E. B. Sargant and 
Bernhard Whishaw. (Frowde.) 
Books of this class are of modern growth, and the pre- 
sent, so far as it goes, is commendable. Its aim is to 
select such works as are indispensable in any line, and to 
omit the remainder. A full explanation of the principle 
of selection is desirable. In a book of this class we 
expect to find the bibliographical works of Lowndes, 
Brunet, Querard, and Barbier, as wel! as those of Alli- 
bone or Halkett and Laing. Our own experience is 





that the works the mention of which is omitted are 
precisely those which are indispensable, and thatin their 
place dilettante works are occasionally supplied. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1890. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Every year the importance and the bulk of this most 
indispensable of books of reference augments. That the 
volume for 1890, beginning with the influenza, and 
ending, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, with 
the failure of the Irish potato crops, is not wholly ex- 
hilarating is the fault of events. The chronicle is full, 
the exposition is fair. and the work remaing in all 
respects up to its high level. 


Vou. IV. of the Newbery House Magazine (Griffith, 
Farren & Co.) bas reached us. It contains much that is 
of interest to large sections of our readers, especially the 
notes on books for children of Mr, Charles Welsh. It has 
some good illustrations. The best proof of its merits, 
however, is shown in its immediate rise into popularity. 
Asa Church of England magazine it is quite unrivalled, 


New Series. 


Le Livre Moderne for July 10 contains a very inter- 
esting paper upon Quelques Ex Libris Contemporains 
Among the bookplates which it reproduces are those of 
Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt, Gambetta, Armand Baschet, Francisque 


| Sarcey, Francois Coppée, »nd Octave U anne, and amon 
A LITTLE more than two hundred and fifty years ago | ’ & 
the spot on which Boston etands was an unbroken | 


Englishmen Lord Wolseiey and Mr. H. 8. Ashbee. The 
general contents remain at the high level to which we 
are accustomed, 


THE first number of the Journal of the Ex Libris 
Society is published for the society by A. & C. Black. In 
addition to the bookplates, of which several are repro- 
duced, the cover is made up of bookplates. Among the 
contributors are Mr. John Leighton, the president of 
the society, and Mr. Walter Hamilton, Mr. W. H. K, 
Wright is the honorary secretary and the general editor. 


Tne long-delayed Chaucer Concordance has at last 


reached a possibility of being finished, The work of 
slip-writing bas steadily progressed si:ce it was resumed 
in 1888, and Dr, Ewald Fiiigel, of Leipzig (who has now 
completed bis heavy work upon his dictionary), has 
kindly undertaken to edit it. 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Qvexist.—We cannot trace the communication you 

mention. 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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